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Experiences of A Monuments Officer 
In Germany 


By Walker Hancock 


INTRODUCTION 


MONG the welter of directives prepared at the Supreme Head- 
quarters of the Allied Expeditionary Force in England prior 
to D-day was one which declared that it was the basic policy of the 
Supreme Commander “to take all measures consistent with military 
necessity to avoid damage to all structures, objects, or documents of 
cultural, artistic, archaeological or historical value, and to assist 
wherever practicable in securing them from deterioration conse- 
quent upon the processes of war.” To aid in the execution of this 
policy ten officers were sent into the field with the British and 
American armies north of the Alps. Two were killed in action, leav- 
ing only eight to operate at the time when the Allies were plunging 
eastward from the Rhine amid scenes of destruction unparalleled 
in the world’s history. They were equipped only with maps and 
lists prepared on the basis of research by civilian organizations.’ 
In the American armies such essential items as transportation, cleri- 
cal assistance, labor, or authority to bring about necessary action 
were for the most part obtained by means of any entreaties, cajolings, 
or other tricks at the command of the individual officer. Empty- 
handed before a task of such magnitude, he could sustain himself 
only with the thought that whatever he accomplished was just so 
much better than nothing. To solve the immediate problems as they 
arose it was necessary to avoid facing the real hopelessness of the 
situation as a whole. 
During lulls between the rapid operations of the armies, evidence 
regarding the location of caches of works of art and archives was 
collected and lists disseminated to individual detachments in the 


"The American Defense—Harvard Group. The American Commission for the 
Protection and Salvage of Artistic and Historic Monuments in War Areas. 
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field, while the ever present threat of damage resulting from the 
billeting of troops in chateaux and other important architectural 
monuments provided full days even in the quietest intervals. In 
addition there were the occasional small finds of “treasures” and 
always, on all sides, the mutilated churches that might often be 
saved from further damage by emergency repairs or other precau- 
tions. 

The situations that confronted these officers, though following the 
same general pattern, varied enormously, depending upon the army 
and area in which each worked. Each would tell a surprisingly 
different story of his experiences. The episodes related here do not 
in any sense constitute a history of their activities. They merely 
describe the aspect of an unusual military duty that one of their 
number chanced to see. 


ENTRY INTO AACHEN 

For two weeks we had watched Aachen burning below the hori- 
zon—an unsteady glow in the sky at night, by day a constant column 
of smoke. Now it was time to go in. After passing those rows of 
green concrete dragons’ teeth that had not stopped the American 
tanks, our road followed a trolley track, still in good condition for 
the first few miles. Then the wires began to hang in festoons. Farther 
on all the wires were down. In some places the tracks had reared 
themselves from their ties to assume attitudes of weird contortion. 
Occasionally an abandoned tram car suggested a scene of surprise 
and passengers running for cover. Fashionable houses that we passed 
had fewer and fewer windows as we descended the long slope leading 
down into the ancient capital of Charlemagne’s empire. Soon roofs 
and walls were missing and piles of debris appeared in front of each 
house. Now the walls no longer enclosed floors and partitions. 
Almost all were gutted. What they had contained had been spilled 
onto lawns or into streets in heaps reeking with filth and promise 
for the souvenir hunter. On a lean horse a GI galloped by, bedecked 
with the complete feathered regalia of an Indian chief. Most of those 
bent upon fancy dress had, however, contented themselves with 
opera hats and alpenstocks. 

Desolation increased as we approached the commercial district. 
Many walls were standing and some streets showed only occasional 
gaps in their facades. But behind these roofless brick fronts was only 


emptiness. The city was utterly abandoned. I realized at once what 
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I later so often found to be true—that a skeleton city is more terrible 
than one that the bombs have completely flattened. Aachen was a 
skeleton. Here and there, stencilled upon charred walls, we saw for 
the first time the figure that was to become so familiar to us in 
Germany—the black silhouette of the sinister little man, leaning 
to eavesdrop, with the warning, “Feind hért mit!”—“The enemy is 
listening.” 

I left the war correspondents who had brought me with them 
and walked alone toward the cathedral. Picking my way over 
heaps of evil-smelling rubble that blocked the narrowing streets, 
I left behind me all visible life. Only once did I encounter any other 
living creatures—a band of Belgian marauders in uniform who eyed 
me apprehensively as they passed. 

The day was dark. Occasionally the tearing whistle of a shell, 
followed by an echoing explosion, emphasized the awful stillness. 
Once I stood motionless to listen after a shell had burst, and could 
discern not a sound of any kind whatsoever. The curious dome and 
spire of the cathedral were visible over the ruins of the Altstadt. 
The steel frame of the Rathaus tower drooped limply into the 
square. As I picked my way into the narrow street that led to the 
towering fourteenth century choir of the cathedral, shells began 
to fall uncomfortably near. I ducked under insecure doorways as 
each rending sound approached, and ran to the next bit of cover 
as soon as the shell had exploded. All the doors were standing open 
in that strange cluster of churches that is the cathedral of Aachen. 
Once inside the dark octagon that forms its nucleus I felt suddenly 
secure. For more than eleven centuries these massive walls had stood 
intact. That J should have arrived just in time to be the sole witness 
of their destruction was reassuringly inconceivable. How many 
others must have shared the same feeling of security in that sanc- 
tuary was apparent as soon as my eyes became adjusted to the 
darkness. An improvised altar had been placed against a temporary 
screen in the west wall. Strewn in front of it were all varieties of 
mattresses, blankets, and quilts, recently abandoned by the “shel- 
terers.” Books, toys and dishes lay with them. On a number of chairs 
were unfinished meals, ersatz coffee still in the cups. The disorder 
indicated that the place must have been uncomfortably crowded 
until the sudden evacuation. I slipped through a door in the tem- 
porary wall which separated the ponderous Octagon, which had 
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been the court chapel of Charlemagne, from the airy Gothic choir. 
The vaults of the apse had been pierced by a bomb that had de- 
molished the high altar without exploding. The four ancient col- 
umns that had supported the canopy still stood upright. All glass 
was shattered but the delicate stone tracery of the tall windows was 
somehow miraculously in place. Several shells bursting nearby in 
quick succession sent me back into the shelter of the somber Octa- 
gon. A black figure stepped out of the darkness. 

“Hier!” he said, and motioned for me to follow. I had not been 
told that the vicar had been allowed to remain at his post in the 
cathedral—the one exception to the blanket order for the evacua- 
tion of civilians. But I quickly recovered from my surprise and 
followed him up the narrow spiral stairway to the shelter which he 
had prepared in a small room in the thick wall. Despite the light 
from his hand dynamo torch we both stumbled over more bedding 
and toys strewn along the steps. 

Once seated in the comfort of the little den, I announced imme- 
diately the purpose of my visit. Vicar Stephany appeared pitiably 
unnerved by the long ordeal of the bombardment. He trembled 
constantly and the faltering of his speech was greater than the un- 
certainty of his English warranted. Yes, there was an urgent need, 
and perhaps the captain could do something about it before it was 
too late. There had been a fire guard of six boys, trained to use the 
excellent fire-fighting equipment throughout the intricate structure 
of the dome and roofs. They could climb anywhere like disciplined 
veteran firemen. Five times they had put out fires started by incen- 
diary bombs. It was thanks to them that the building still stood so 
nearly intact in the midst of so much ruin. Now the German shells 
were falling and there was no one to man the pumps and the hose 
if the cathedral should be struck. Yes, they had all belonged to the 
Hitler Jugend. All German boys their age had. But they didn’t feel 
it here—Vicar Stephany pointed to his heart. They had worn uni- 
forms as fire guards. All German boys loved to wear uniforms. They 
should be warned not to wear these any more. They might be shot. 
Perhaps I could take them civilian clothes if they had none with 
them. 

He gave me their names. They were at Brand, but he did not 
know the address. I said that I would see what I could do and took 
my leave, fairly sure that I could do nothing in the face of the 
evacuation order of which the Military Governor was so proud. 

That night at Headquarters I got no encouragement from George 
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Stout, the officer who had preceded me in the First Army area and 
who was by this time an old hand at our job. 

“It will only antagonize them if we begin asking for exceptions,” 
he said. ‘““The cathedral will just have to take its chances for a few 
days. After all, we can’t afford to have them turn against us at the 
very beginning of the campaign in Germany.” 

The following morning I suggested that we put the situation 
before some experienced officer, other than the Military Governor, 
in the hope of getting advice as to the best course to follow. George 
took to the idea and accordingly we went to the G-5 of the First 
Division which was then holding the city. Orders issuing from this 
headquarters superseded all others in the division area. Major 
Lancer had been all through Africa, Normandy and Northern 
France in his job and he knew it well. Ready to make an elaborate 
plea for our case, we began, 

“Sir, the fire guard of the cathedral in Aachen—six boys—have 
been evacuated to Brand, and the building is unprotected for the 
first time during the war—” 

He interrupted us. “Go find the boys at once, get them cleared 
by C.L.C., get them passes and get them back to the cathedral as 
fast as you can.” 

We were not long in carrying out his orders. With a Counter 
Intelligence officer as our passenger we drove to the settlement of 
dwellings on the hill southeast of the city. It was a noisy place. Big 
American guns had been installed directly in front of the houses. 
With each blast from our batteries some windows were shattered. 
Replacing glass with cardboard had not kept pace with the breakage, 
and some of the houses looked pretty chilly. We found, too, that 
people were far from ready to give any information as to the where- 
abouts of the boys. Finally one old woman—whether in confidence 
or malice I know not—pointed to a house. We knocked at the door 
indicated and asked for Helmut Hansen. Quickly he came to the 
door, eighteen years old, frightened, but perfectly composed. One 
felt that he had determined to confront any crisis like a hero. He 
stood there before us as if he had been facing, unflinching, a firing 
squad, 

“Are you from the Dom?” our C.L.C. officer asked. 

“Jal” Helmut’s face brightened. 

“Well, you’re going back. Call the others.” 

The boy wheeled around and dashed into the house. 

“Hans! Georg! Willi! Carl! Niklaus!” 
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There was a surge of joy. In a flash all six were lined up at the 
fence, standing, of course, at attention. The youngest looked sixteen. 
Hans, nineteen, was probably the eldest. Their faces were all alight 
with a radiant joy. It was as if no further cares existed for them. 
This was the moment of fulfilment. The questions posed by the 
C.I.C. officer were quickly answered and we set off to get the passes, 

“Brush your hair,” we called back, and they ran to make ready. 

“Well, I'll be damned,” said our passenger, “Here they are, at 
least safe, and when you tell them they can go back into that hell- 
hole they act as if you’d given ’em a thousand dollars apiece. I can’t 
figure it out.” 

We had ascertained that food stocks sufficient for a month were 
stored in the Hansen’s cellar adjoining the cathedral. Passes were 
made out at the Military Government office for the boys and for 
Helmut’s mother who would cook for them and the vicar. When we 
returned the little party was waiting at the fence. The boys had 
heeded our warning about the uniforms. I held out the passes, and 
Helmut stepped forward to take them, saying, “Ich bin der Fiihrer.” 

As we headed our jeep back towards Verviers we saw them starting 
on their long walk down into the hell-hole. We saw, too, faces in 
every window, watching them. 


A BREUGHEL AT THE FRONT 


Most of the pictures found by detachments in the field were re- 
ported as “Michelangelos.” These generally turned out to be nine- 
teenth century German landscapes, but no information of the kind 
was ever lightly treated and, as nearly as possible, every call for an 
inspection was heeded. One day, we knew, the masterpieces would 
turn up, and every attempt to recover themi was to be encouraged 
and commended. Now single paintings or statues were giving cause 
for concern and many hours of travel and work. Soon hundreds of 
Europe’s most precious treasures would be coming to light together. 
So when the report came that a second lieutenant of the Engineers 
had found a “Breughel” in an abandoned house in the village of 
Krauthausen I was particularly impatient to see what this unusual 
find might be. Why the shift from the Italian school to the Flemish? 

Clearance for the trip to Busbach, where the picture had been 
brought by the lieutenant, had to be obtained first by telephone 
and then by a visit to Corps Headquarters at Kornelimunster. Shells 
had mutilated that charming village, but not seriously enough to 
destroy the beauty of the church or the baroque cloister in which 
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the headquarters were installed. There was a tension in the air 
that I had not noticed on previous visits there, and the sound of the 
guns was nearer than it had been. But there, just outside the arched 
gateway to the cloister, was a “Clubmobile” with those amazing 
ubiquitous Red Cross girls dispensing coffee and doughnuts. No 
amount of mud or noise seemed to deter them. There had been 
some shelling since my last visit, and a hole had been opened in 
one wall of the office. A new poster boasted: “When you have en- 
tered these halls you may say that you have been at the front.” 

Colonel Hardin was cordial and interested, but apparently much 
less solicitous for our safety than formerly. 

“Yes, go right up there and get your Purple Hearts,” he said. 

Upon our arrival at Busbach the reason for his pleasantry was 
clear. The house in which the detachment had its office, and in 
which the picture was being kept, had been hit by a shell two days 
before. Just half an hour before our arrival a five hundred pound 
bomb had completely destroyed the neighboring house, in which 
the men of the detachment had been billeted. Still trembling from 
the shock of their narrow escape, they showed me the painting and 
remarked that they did not think this a very good place for it. Shells 
were still falling nearby. 

The picture did surprise me. It was unquestionably a fine six- 
teenth century Flemish “Village Kermess” and enough like the work 
of Pieter Breughel the Elder to have been at least in part executed 
by the old master himself. We got Lieutenant Frost who had found 
it, to tell the details of the discovery. The fact that no other works 
of art had been found in the peasant dwelling suggested that it 
might have been abandoned loot. My first concern was to move it 
to a safer place, but I had come in an open jeep, the roads were 
muddy beyond description and in some places almost impassable. 
Heavy traffic and shellfire added to the hazards. So I determined to 
come back the next day with a closed vehicle, if one could be 
“scrounged,” and attempt the rescue. 

“Are you going back to Verviers?” the men asked. 

“en” 

“For God’s sake get them to send us out a lamp. We haven't any- 
thing that will give light here—not even a candle.” 

I promised to send a gasoline lamp and turned back to Korneli- 
minster for lunch and a fresh start—this time to investigate a report 
that some valuable paintings had been found in a house now being 
used as a fire direction ce’: er in the Rétgen Forest. As we bumped 
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and plowed through the forest roads I wondered how any paintings, 
no matter how valuable, could be worth the trouble. But I was put 
to shame for my faltering by the greeting of the commanding officer. 

“I’ve been worrying about these things,” he said. “I know how 
I'd feel if they were mine and strangers were occupying my house 
and I had no way of being sure that they were safe.” 

Well, there were no Michelangelos among them, or even Breu- 
ghels. But I did share the colonel’s concern, and we arranged to 
move the paintings when the FDC should change its position and 
leave the house to possibly less responsible tenants. 

“Would you like to see how we operate downstairs?” the Colonel 
asked. 

In the basement sat a major and six enlisted men. The men were 
grouped in three pairs, one of each pair wearing ear phones, the 
other at work with maps and computing instruments. As each opera- 
tor repeated the information telephoned to him from the light 
observation planes his computer made the necessary calculations in 
a flash. These were synchronized and telephoned to the gun crews. 
Then another report from the planes and the telephoned order, 
“Mission accomplished. Cease firing,” told the end of another Ger- 
man battery. 

“They knocked out six batteries while we were upstairs talking 
about the pictures,” said the Colonel. 

By good luck the visit of our branch chief on the following day 
in company with George Stout, and in a large new staff car, provided 
me with the means of having the Breughel expertly analyzed and 
safely transported. The visitors were easily persuaded by promises 
of the sight of a good picture and the sound of a bit of gunfire to 
undertake the trip to Busbach. 

Our arrival was joyfully greeted because we brought a lamp and 
because things had got hotter during the morning and company 
was welcome. 

The final battle for Stolberg had begun, easily visible from where 
we were, and accompanied by spectacular activity in the air. This 
was just the sort of thing that our visiting colonel had hoped to see. 
After a quick look at the Breughel he took out his binoculars, 
climbed a nearby pile of rubble, and sat down contentedly to ob- 
serve. George and I devoted ourselves to the painting. My hope was 
that at the first glance he would say, “Quick! This is too good. Let's 
get it out of here in a hurry.” 
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But not George. An expert and a precisionist first makes his 
analysis and then his decision. 

“You take the notes,” he said, and bringing out his magnifying 
lens and ruler he began dictating: 

“‘Kermess,’ sixteenth century Flemish, workshop of Pieter Breu- 
ghel the Elder. Support: Oak panel (0.84 x 1.20 x 0.004 meters), three 
members of equal width joined on the horizontal. Cradle: low, seven 
longitudinal (oak), ten sliding transverse (pine). Multiple warp. 
Slightly worm eaten. Broken lower corners. Had been planed down 
at the time cradle was applied. Ground: White, very thin. Broken 
and flaked, sparse, buckled, lower moderate, extensive upper. Paint: 
oil, rich and generally thin with translucent film in dark areas and 
monochrome drawing sparsely visible underneath. . . .” 

The men of the detachment, no longer trembling, but more 
keenly aware of their narrow escape after a night without beds or 
light, stood around us in amazed incredulity. 

“God! What a war!” one of them exclaimed. 

The painting went back with us in the staff car to Kornelimiinster 
where it was put into the custody of the burgomaster. 

Three weeks later, with the help of another officer, newly arrived, 
I loaded the pictures from the fire direction center into a weapons 
carrier and joined a tank column laboring through the dark De- 
cember forest. The gilded rococo frames glistened indecently in that 
moving mass of brown, green, and olive drab. We looked at each 
other, laughed, and said together, “God! What a war!” 


AACHEN Bauamt REORGANIZED 


In Aachen we expected to have our first opportunity to learn 
from an authoritative German source the location of depositories 
of works of art evacuated from museums and churches for protection 
against the bombing attacks. Happily the Seurmondt Museum had 
not been destroyed, though the major part of its collections had 
been removed. The battle had raged within its walls as it had inside 
almost every remaining house in the city, and everything was in 
disorder. But in the rubbish of the office remained some of the 
documents that were to guide our work for months to come. One of 
these was a list of the village schools, court houses, cafés and other 
buildings where painting and sculpture had been stored. The most 
significant find was, however, a copy of the Museum's catalogue with 
various items marked in red and blue pencil. A note on the cover 
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explained that those marked in red had been moved from Meissen 
to Siegen. It was obvious that only the most precious object would 
be moved back from eastern Germany to the west at such a time, 
so we had a clear indication that at Siegen a depository of great 
importance would be uncovered. Just how important it was to turn 
out to be we had no conception then, but information from other 
sources that came to us later prepared us somewhat for the aston- 
ishing discovery when it was finally made. 

Documents were not the only sources of information that we 
hoped to find in Aachen. Surely some museum officials would turn 
up among the refugees. When civilians could be brought back from 
the camps we should find men who could be put to work helping 
us to locate and safeguard the collections and to reconstitute such 
museums, libraries and archives as might have survived the battle. 
But the search began to seem hopeless. Dr. Kiitgens, director of the 
Seurmondt, had been a good Nazi and had fled east of the Rhine. 
All his colleagues seemed to have followed him. With Capt. Thorn- 
ton, our archivist, I scoured the records of the “Arbeitsamt,” which 
was being organized in the main refugee camp, to find someone 
connected in any way with a cultural institution who might give 
us a clue. As we were on the point of giving up our search through 
the card index file, an old woman who happened to be in the office 
remarked that an elderly painter named Professor Von Brandis, 
who had taught at the Reiff Museum, was in the camp at Brand. 

This camp was a group of modern brick buildings—a workers’ 
housing project, apparently, rather pretentiously planned. There 
were a few shell holes here and there, but in the main there seemed 
to be good shelter for the weary crowds that swarmed the corridors 
and courtyards. Explaining our mission to the American major in 
charge, we were given the number of Von Brandis’ room. We found 
this crowded, too, but our painter was not among the group of 
polite inmates who offered to help us find him in the court where 
he must surely be taking his morning walk. 

We came upon him, leaning upon the arm of a younger man. 

“I am eighty-six years old,” he told us, “and Herr Jansen here, 
who is the caretaker of the Reiff Museum, helps me get my exercise.” 

I felt at once that Herr Jansen might be of more assistance to us 
than the old man, but decided to interview them together at the 
Reiff Museum if possible. i 

“Yes, you can take ‘em out,” said the Major. “Give me a receipt 
for two Krauts and be sure that I get two Krauts back. They don’t 
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have to be alive when you return ‘em, but I’ve got to get ‘em back.” 

We bundled the old man up in blankets and into the jeep, Herr 
Jansen assisting in the operation. After many unsuccessful attempts 
to find streets that were passable, we finally reached the Reiff Museum 
thanks to the help of the combined memories of our German pas- 
sengers. 

This museum, like the Seurmondt, was entirely standing, though 
generally damaged by blast. But the battle inside its galleries and 
studios must have been a hot one. Abandoned weapons and equip- 
ment, both German and American, filled corridors and stairways. 
The disorder was that resulting from the confusion of fighting and 
not from ransacking by looters. An MP stood at the open entrance. 
(The detachment had heeded our request for a guard.) Upstairs 
were studios where the art classes of the adjoining Technische Hoch- 
schule, now gutted, had been held. Von Brandis had his own studio 
on the top floor of the building. Rain had poured in through a 
huge crack in the ceiling, but most of the drawings and canvases 
were undamaged. The best of these was a set of paintings of interiors 
of Aachen’s charming baroque Couven House, now only a flat 
waste of charred rubble. But there were scenes from other German 
cities as well. When he showed me one of Bamberg I remarked that 
I knew of no cathedral town in Germany that appealed to me more. 
Suddenly a strange new idea seemed to strike the old man and tears 
came to his eyes. 

“Die Kiinstler finden sich,” he said. After that his eagerness to 
help us was almost pathetic. Yet there was very little that he or 
Jansen could do. They suggested the names of architects and other 
knowledgeable men whom they thought must be nearby, not having 
left Aachen at the German order for evacuation. But those having 
first-hand information of German provisions for the protection of 
the great art collections were definitely not to be found. 

As we left the building, Jansen made the happy discovery that a 
bottle of cognac which he had left in his locker near the door was 
still there. He exhibited it proudly and said, “This is for our return, 
and you will share it with us!” The MP at the door saw the bottle 
go back into the locker, so I wondered. 

Obviously one useful thing that we could do immediately was to 
get Jansen a permit to return to the building as guardian of both 
the museum and the ruined Technische Hochschule which still 
contained valuable scientific equipment. Civilians who could prove 
that they had food supplies for thirty days were now being permitted 
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to reoccupy what remained of their homes, the German shelling 
having ceased. It developed, too, that Von Brandis’ house was one 
of the very few in the city that had entirely escaped damage and 
that his wife had already been allowed to return. We decided to 
combine a military duty with an act of mercy and get passes for 
both men. These were readily obtained at the Military Government 
office. 

The old professor was by this time showing the effects of the day's 
exertions, and we yielded to the temptation, since he had his permit, 
to leave him at his house, reporting to the Major at the camp with 
the papers and explaining what we had done. 

“I don’t care who he is,” said the Major, “He’s just one more 
Kraut to me. Bring him back and I'll let him go tomorrow morning. 
You signed for two Krauts.” 

We made the trip into Aachen once again, told the old man and 
his wife that as a matter of formality he would have to spend one 
more night in the camp, and took him back. It was already late for 
the black-out drive back to Verviers and we knew that it would be 
many days before we should be back in Aachen. The next day, with- 
out further formalities, Professor Von Brandis was allowed to walk 
the weary miles back into the city. 

Shortly afterwards, acting on the suggestions gleaned in our inter- 
view, we were able to find and appoint an architect to supervise the 
care of the remains of the city’s historic monuments, and a guardian 
for the City Archives who managed to get the records under cover 
and repair the portion of the building which still stood—by good 
luck the mediaeval wing, which had been the ancient Rathaus of 
Aachen. Jansen contributed some second-hand roofing paper to the 
cathedral, and the fire guard, relieved of the necessity of keeping 
a constant watch, now that there were no more shells to fear, set to 
work patching the leaking roof. The only available contractor who 
might give them the direction that they needed was in jail. We 
managed to get him out and on the job before too many amateur 
blunders were made. 

When the Ninth Army, shortly afterward, took over the area, 
Captain Walter Huchthausen—an able and enthusiastic young archi- 
tect, whom we called “Hutch”—performed wonders of organization, 
and with the returning citizens reconstituted the “Bauamt” which 
took charge of the emergency measures to prevent further deteriora- 
tion of historic buildings and plotted on maps the architectural 
monuments of the region that merited special protection. He estab- 
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lished a collecting point in the Seurmondt Museum for works of art 
that were brought in from battle areas. The array of altarpieces that 
would have been utterly destroyed except for this timely rescue from 
devastated places was impressive. Hutch seemed always able to 
obtain the transport that he needed for these moves. He must have 
been immensely popular with the men among whom he worked, as 
his optimism and faith in his fellow creatures were contagious and 
unbounded. 

One day, during the course of an inspection trip, Hutch drove 
into range of a German machine gun nest. The whole road was 
suddenly under fire and there was no escape. The reports that came 
to us at Headquarters were confused, and at first we thought that 
there might be a chance for his recovery. It was several days before 
we learned that he had died in his jeep. 


THE Vircin oF LA GLEIZE 


I came upon La Gleize lying uphill from the lovely valley of the 
Ambléve. It was a rather charmless village, not worthy of its view 
across the rich valley fields to wooded miles of the Ardennes. As 
for the church, our “List of Monuments of Belgium” called it a 
structure of the eleventh century; but a modern roof, a truncated 
tower and baroque alterations had done away with any Romanesque 
character that it might once have possessed. 

Still, I had come to see it: and once inside I knew that I had not 
come for nothing. There in the middle of the nave stood a late 
thirteenth century wooden statue of the Virgin. She had been 
carved a little crudely, yet with unusual grace. With her solemn 
glance, her hands quietly upraised in a gesture of appeal, her figure 
bending a little in its draperies, she had such beauty that one won- 
dered how she had found her way to this commonplace little village. 

The curé was away, having two other parishes to look after. But 
at the local “Maison des Touristes” a charming daughter of the 
house made herself my guide. The statue, she told me, had been 
found in the tower some fifty years since, during one of the other- 
wise unfortunate alterations. It had not long ago been placed in 
the nave, where it dominated the whole interior, an object of ven- 
eration in La Gleize and all the neighboring parishes. She gave me 
a postcard of the statue, the only picture available, and told me 
something about the village. It was a community of farmers and her 
own father was a farmer first and innkeeper second. The tourists 
who found their way to the village in peace time were too few to 
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distract him and her brothers from the serious work of the fields. 

I left La Gleize with unexpectedly warm memories. Seventeen 
days later von Rundstedt drove into the Ardennes. On the situation 
map at Headquarters we watched his salient expand into the valley 
of the Ambléve and there stop. For two weeks the front line on the 
map ran through La Gleize. When at last it began to recede south- 
wards we had pressing things to do before revisiting the village, 
which must, we knew, have been wiped out. 

It was Everett Lesley, recently attached to First Army Headquar- 
ters, who finally got back to La Gleize before I did. “The town is 
a complete wreck,” he said. “The church is pretty well ruined, but 
the statue is intact—the only thing left in the whole place. Snow is 
drifting through the open roof. They'd used the building as a 
fortress and then as a hospital. Everything is upside down, and the 
snow is piled in there deep. You'll probably find corpses under the 
drifts and the furniture. We had to climb in through one of the big 
shell holes in the wall. There’s not a soul in the village. You'd 
better go and get the statue. What’s left of the roof will be coming 
down any minute.” 

I decided to go and see the Bishop of Liége. He warmly approved 
our proposal to bring away the statue, and offered it shelter in the 
deep crypt of the Seminary in Liége. Flying bombs were coming over 
every hour, but it would be safe there. Just in case some inhabitants 
might have got back to the village he armed me with letters of 
authority for the removal of the Virgin. 

Next day a driver and I in a command car set out for La Gleize 
along incredibly icy and mangled roads. The village was, indeed, 
no longer quite empty. A few forlorn figures groped among the 
ruined houses. Clearly I should have to show the Bishop's letters 
before I could make off with the statue. The curé was not there, but 
Monsieur George offered his help. He was shell-shocked and had a 
bandaged head, and there was not much left of his house; but he 
welcomed me in, and his wife and daughter joined in the debate. 
It did not take me long to see that, letter from Monseigneur or no, 
the Virgin was not going to leave La Gleize while a single inhabitant 
remained to stop her; or that, in their present state of mind, the 
people of the village, left to themselves, would take no proper steps 
for her protection. 

So Monsieur George called a village meeting. About a dozen 
people turned up, and sat in two facing rows across the narrow room. 

“We have a good cellar,” said Monsieur George. “The curé stayed 
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with us here during the battle. Though some of us were wounded 
by bullets that came through the little window, that danger is now 
past. I propose that we bring the Virgin to the cellar in this house.” 

To this excellent proposal two objections were at once raised. The 
mason who had fixed the statue to its stone pedestal assured us that 
no power under heaven could remove it—he had done such a per- 
fect job with irons cemented into the stone base. I suggested that 
his ingenuity would find a way of loosening the statue from the 
pedestal or, if not, then the pedestal from the floor. The mason 
thought that alternative might be possible, though very difficult. 
The other objection was much more serious, because no argument 
of any kind was offered with it. The notaire, short and firm-jawed, 
with a cold eye that fixed me with a steady stare of suspicion and 
distaste, merely said that the Virgin would not be moved. 

I agreed with Monsieur George and therefore all present except 
the notaire and the mason agreed with him too. But we had reached 
an impasse. The notaire was adamant and began to grow voluble; 
the wavering mason was inclining to his side. So I proposed an 
adjournment to the church, where we could discuss on the spot any 
other possibilities that might suggest themselves. Some one had the 
key to the church door, so instead of taking a short cut through a 
gap in the wall we made a conventional entrance, scrambling across 
heaps of wreckage and pews tossed in all directions, and stumbling 
over bits of uniforms, German and American, and broken weapons— 
the whole mass sifted through with snow. Snow had settled upon 
the Virgin, whose hands now seemed to be raised in distressed sur- 
prise at what she saw. Snowflakes from a heavy sky were still drifting 
down through the torn roof. 

Just over the Virgin there still hung precariously a section of the 
tottering ceiling, and fragments were being shaken from the broken 
beams by each gust of wind. As we stood in a circle around the 
statue a heavy mass of plaster crashed among us; it chose the notaire 
as its special target, scoring a near miss. Near enough, I thought, 
to convert my adversary. 

“Do you think it a good idea to leave the Virgin here?” I asked. 

As if offering an entirely original solution to the problem the 
notaire said, “I propose that the statue be moved to the cellar of 
the house of Monsieur George.” 

The mason had not boasted vainly of his handiwork. We could 
not loosen the statue even enough to insert a hacksaw. Statue and 
heavy base would have to be moved together. Two strong timbers 
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from the debris were lashed to the pedestal and all working together 
we twisted the stone free. The little procession that bore the Virgin 
on her pedestal up the icy road and lodged her in the Georges’ 
brick vaulted cellar with the potatoes included everyone I had seen 
that day in La Gleize, from my driver to the notaire—who bore more 
than his share of the weight. 

While we were deliberating in the church I noticed a boy of about 
fifteen, inspecting a Latin inscription over one of the altars and 
making some notes. He was interested, he said, in archaeology. When 
all was done, we fell into talk about the early history of the Virgin. 
He had copied out some time ago an article on the Virgin of La 
Gleize that he had found in a book by the Comte de Borgrave, and 
he offered to make another copy for me. Politely excusing himself, 
he vanished into part of a house that stood close by, and returned 
with an invitation to dinner. I was glad enough of a chance to eat 
indoors and to get some hot water in which my driver and I could 
dissolve our coffee powder; and said that we would be enchanted 
to sit with his family for the meal but of course would bring our 
own rations. No, we were their guests and must share their food. 
We entered and found that our hosts were none other than the 
farmer-innkeeper, Monsieur Geenen by name, and his wife and 
family. His daughter who had guided me on my first visit was there, 
looking older and rather tired, but still very lovely; and I had the 
pleasure of being recognized as the American officer who had come 
to see the church before the battle. Marcel, my archaeologist, was 
her middle brother; and I was introduced to eighteen year old Willi 
and twelve year old Paul. 

Two rooms only remained on the ground floor of the Geenens’ 
house—the rear half was gone altogether. A low brick parapet neatly 
separated the habitable portion from a pile of grenades, panzer 
fausts and other live ammunition that had been cleared from the 
rooms and yard. No one knew where it was safe to step, they said. 
Mines and booby traps were everywhere in the fields and along the 
roads. 

“But this isn’t the house where I came before,” I said. 

“No, our house is completely gone. This one belonged to a friend 
who was killed during the battle.” 

We sat at a long board table in one of the two ground floor rooms, 
and then appeared a meal so delicious that it seemed nothing short 
of a miracle in that wintry wreck and desolation. 

We talked of von Rundstedt’s failure, of the contrast between the 
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independence and ingenuity of the American soldier and the blind 
discipline of the German, of education (all the Geenen boys were 
taking six year courses in Latin); and, of course, of the battle of La 
Gleize. Then Monsieur Geenen said something for which I shall 
remember him always. 

“In the middle of the night I awoke and from my bed I saw the 
sky through a shell hole in the wall. And when I began to realize 
where I was and why I was there I thought to myself, ‘Isn’t this a 
hard thing to come to me at my age after a life of unbroken labor! 
Not even to have four solid walls around me and my family!’ Then 
I remembered that this was not even my house; that my friend 
who had owned it was dead; that of the house that I myself had built 
not a wall remained. And I was very sad. And then suddenly the 
truth came to me. We had come through the battle. During all that 
time we had had enough to eat. We were all well and we could 
work. We were the lucky ones!” 


Art DEPOSITORIES IN THE RHINELAND 


With the capture of Cologne and Bonn our groping in the semi- 
darkness for information regarding the depositories of art was at 
an end. At Bonn was located the office of the Denkmalpflege of the 
Rhine Province, where the Konservator, or his assistant if he him- 
self were not present, could give us all that we needed to know 
for the huge operations now becoming of immediate urgency. I 
hastened to number g, Bachstrasse, the address of the office, and 
found that a bomb had neatly singled the building out from its 
neighbors for complete destruction. I inquired of everyone that I 
could arouse in the adjacent houses, and at length found a man who 
said that though Count Metternich, the Konservator, was in West- 
phalia, still behind the German lines, his assistant, the Architect 
Weyres, was in Bad Godesberg. He even gave me the address of 
Herr Weyres, so I departed at once for Bad Godesberg by the river 
road. This drive was not without excitement because, though per- 
fectly safe for a single jeep, I had been warned that two jeeps or 
more traveling together would draw enemy fire from across the 
Rhine. (The Remagen bridgehead had not yet extended this far 
north.) 

No Architect Weyres had ever been heard of at the house to which 
I had been directed, but a search of the neighborhood ended in 
finding him at another address. He had no documents with him, but 
said that he would remember all the more important depositories 
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and help me locate them on my map. Siegen was, of course, as I had 
expected, the most important depository for Rhineland art. He 
gave me the complete information that I needed for transmission 
to the tactical units fighting for the city. The works of art were 
stored in a tunnel known as a copper mine under the town’s old 
citadel. There were two entrances leading from opposite sides of 
the hill. The entrance nearer to the vaulted storage room was in the 
Hiittenweg across from a factory that supplied the heat that regu- 
lated the humidity in the mine. But there were many, many other 
places to which the rich art treasures of Rhineland cities had been 
taken. Castles and monasteries in large numbers held their share 
of the painting and sculpture from churches and museums that now 
lay in ruins. And there were the libraries, too. The University of 
Bonn, for example, its great collections of scientific books partly de- 
stroyed by fire, had sent a hundred thousand of the remaining vol- 
umes to the tourist hostel in the great motor racing ring at Niir- 
berg in the Eiffel. (A prompt telegram to the Third Army, which 
was at present occupying that area, resulted in the posting of a 
guard which saved the books from the ravages of the displaced per- 
sons—the DPs—encamped there who were leaving nothing unde- 
stroyed that they could not carry away.) The ancient manuscripts 
and incunabulae of the Archbishop of Cologne were in the vaults 
under the monastery of Steinfeld, the church of which had been 
restored some years before by Weyres himself. Hardly a Wasserburg 
in the Rhine Province or Westphalia did not now shelter some por- 
tion of the cultural or artistic heritage of Europe’s besieged civiliza- 
tion. 

Other museum and university officials rapidly appeared, and from 
information which they volunteered within the space of a few days 
I learned of the existence of one hundred and nine depositories, 
bringing to two hundred and thirty the number known to exist 
within the area then assigned to the First Army. 

By phenomenally good luck it so happened that at that moment 
the headquarters of all three corps were on the opposite bank of the 
Rhine within a few hours’ drive of each other. I pinpointed on a 
map of each corps area the important depositories within, or likely 
to come within, the path of each, and set off to visit the three head- 
quarters and deliver my maps all in one day. The three G 5s showed 
themselves eager to do all within their power to insure the protec- 


tion of the places, and instructions to the combat units were sent 
out that very day. 
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Subsequently I discovered with what effectiveness the procedure 
had worked, for of all these places that I inspected later, almost 
none was without guard or “Off Limits” warnings. If personnel had 
been available to follow up and continue this course of action 
throughout the vast army area untold losses might have been 
avoided. 

Siegen was the source of our greatest worry, and the corps head- 
quarters concerned sent a special TWX to all the tactical units in- 
volved, giving them the details. Later I learned that the first ques- 
tion asked the burgomaster of Siegen by the American officer in 
command of the troops entering the city was “Where are the paint- 
ings?” —The burgomaster’s consternation and astonishment at the 
American intelligence service was often remembered by the Ger- 
mans with whom we had to deal there. 

One item of news of great importance to us that I learned during 
that trip along the Rhine was that the Fortress of Ebrenbreitstein, 
which we had believed to be in Third Army area, was about to be 
taken by the First Army. Months before I had learned from Dr. 
May, the archivist of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, that the 
records of the former rulers of the Grand Duchy had been removed 
to Ehrenbreitstein by the Germans early in the war. During the 
past week I had learned that the fortress was not only the greatest 
archival depository in the Rhineland, the royal records of the 
Netherlands being among the many holdings, but that it also shel- 
tered a wealth of art collections from Cologne museums and others. 
It required an immediate and unforeseen trip to the detachment 
at Vallendar to get the place properly protected in time to avoid 
irresponsible action on the part of troops. 

The necessary messages all delivered, the trip back along the river 
brought vividly to the imagination the artillery duels that had so 
recently echoed through the romantic valley. It was only a few 
weeks after the crossing at Remagen, and before the campaign had 
become a wild gallop across Germany. Yet there lay the twisted 
spans of the wrecked bridge, apparently forgotten and certainly no 
longer needed, with our pontoon bridges pouring troops and equip- 
ment endlessly across the broad river. And there, towering high over 
the west bank, six miles upstream, stood the castle of Rheineck, 
where the Nazi commander who was to have defended the bridge 
had been quartered with his staff. He had planned to make a dra- 
matic Horatius act of his stand, but before his chance came his bad 
manners and those of his men had so outraged the owner, a tall, 
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elderly daughter-in-law of the old chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg, 
that she had ordered them to leave. Not questioning the command 
of a member of the aristocracy, the upstart Nazi had left in a huff, 
apparently resolved that if he could not defend the bridge from 
the west bank in his own way and with his billet in the castle he 
would not defend it at all. 


First Visit TO SIEGEN 


The day which we had awaited with such impatience had come. 
American troops were occupying all of Siegen south of the Sieg 
River. George Stout*came from Verdun to our headquarters at Bad 
Godesberg in order to explore with me the great depository of which 
he had gathered our first knowledge from the marked catalogue of 
the Seurmondt Museum in Aachen. 

At the last minute received a call from the Detachment in Aachen 
requesting that I take Vicar Stephany to Siegen. The Bishop of 
Aachen had urged that he be sent to ascertain the condition of the 
cathedral treasure which was hidden in the mine, and I was glad 
to have him as a guide. Accordingly we went first to Bonn where 
they had arranged to have him meet us at an unstated hour at the 
Military Government office. No one there had seen him. We called 
on the Commanding Officer, arousing him from his slumbers at half 
past nine, but learned nothing of the vicar from him. We tried the 
dean of the cathedral, who had not heard of his arrival. The C.LC. 
office was next. No news of him there. Back we went to the Military 
Government office, and this time received the information that the 
vicar was in a house “somewhere in the Magdalenenstrasse.” A 
canvass of the Magdalenenstrasse on the outskirts of the town led 
to the church, where we waited for mass to end in order to survey 
the congregation. The vicar was not there, but we did find his host 
who conducted us to his house in Kaufmannstrasse whence Vicar 
Stephany had departed on foot an hour earlier. A third visit to the 
Military Government office brought us face to face with the vicar 
himself, who looked rather apologetic, not at having occasioned a 
late start, but because he had not told us during our early days 
at Aachen all that he knew of the Siegen depository. He was as 
surprised to learn that it had been no secret to us as we were to 
discover that the Aachen and Cologne cathedral treasures had been 
among the holdings brought from Meissen to Siegen the preceding 
September. 


Our trip to Siegen was roundabout and bleak. We had first to 
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visit the headquarters of corps and division and then regiment. They 
had all received the TWX in regard to the depository and were ex- 
pecting our visit. A captain from regimental headquarters at Eisen 
led us into the city by the only road not under constant shellfire. 
There were still pockets of resistance in the surrounding hills and 
intermittent small arms fire was audible. 

The city had been solidly bombed for three months and for the 
preceding fortnight battles had raged in the streets. The corpses had 
been cleared away, but in one place I noticed a pool of blood with 
an American helmet beside it. An occasional civilian ventured out of 
hiding, but mostly it was empty desolation and the ruin that we 
had come to know so well. The debris in the streets made it impos- 
sible to drive to the entrance of the mine. Leaving our jeep, we went 
on foot and, after considerable difficulty, our priest-guide found us 
the opening into the tunnels where the works of art were stored. 
In contrast to the deserted city, here all was teeming with wretched 
humanity. We entered the narrow passageway into the suffocating 
darkness where people were packed together so tightly that survival 
even for a day under such conditions seemed a miracle. None of 
them had left the place for a fortnight. We went deeper and deeper 
into the hillside, and when our eyes had become accustomed to the 
darkness and our ears to the hushed sounds we became somewhat 
aware of the drama of the situation. (Our noses did not become 
accustomed to the sickening smells.) We were the first Americans 
that these people had seen. There were awed whispers— 

“Amerikaner! Amerikaner!” . . . “Sie kommen!” 

Mothers called their children to them in fear. 

“They are afraid that you will kill the children,” said the vicar. 
“The radio threatened that recently. Anything to keep them fight- 
ing.” vr 

But some were not afraid. One little tot took George by the hand 
and held tightly to him for a long part of the way. Some tried to 
talk in English. There were the old and the young and the sick of 
the city piled on bunks or huddled together. A candle here and 
there gave just enough light for the uninitiated to see all he could 
endure. We walked on and on—more than a quarter of a mile into 
the hill. Sulphurous fumes of the mine were added to the other 
discomforts. It became very hot. After a seemingly interminable 
time we came to a locked door that was opened when we knocked. 
A rigid, stern little man recognized the vicar with surprise, looked 
at the two American officers and our two enlisted men with greater 
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surprise, and let us in. This passageway led into another, and here 
we met a group of people who apparently had some status as guardi- 
ans. The next door opening revealed what we had come to see. 
Racks filled with paintings and sculpture were crowded into every 
bit of available space in a long brick-vaulted gallery about thirty 
feet wide and divided into fourteen bays. By the lamp light we 
could discern more than four hundred paintings. Without making 
an inspection we soon discovered that Rembrandt, Rubens (whose 
birthplace was Siegen), Van Dyck, Delacroix, Lochner, Fragonard, 
Van Gogh, Gauguin, Cézanne, Cranach, Hals, and Renoir were 
among the artists represented. There were stacks of cases from the 
museums of Bonn, Cologne, Wuppertal, Essen and Miinster. Other 
cases contained church treasure from Essen, Cologne, Siegburg as 
well as from Metz, which the Germans apparently regarded as a 
German city. The six cases containing the treasure of the Aachen 
Cathedral were, to Vicar Stephany’s delight, still there. Herr Etz- 
korn, the guardian, told us that the ex-Oberbiirgermeister of Aachen 
had tried, only two weeks before, to have them removed. But there 
had been insurmountable difficulties at the last minute before the 
battle in extricating from the mine the immense, heavy cases con- 
taining the marvelously wrought gold and silver shrines in which 
reposed the relics of Charlemagne and the robe of the Virgin. We 
were reminded that the Aachen treasure included also the beaten- 
silver bust of Charlemagne which contains part of the Emperor's 
skull; the tenth century processional cross of Lothar, set with 
precious stones and a great ancient cameo of Augustus; and various 
other Gothic reliquaries and medieval vessels. As none of the seals 
had been broken it was unnecessary to open the cases, but we did 
look into the box in which a magnificent golden crozier had been 
laid with the sumptuous twelfth century gold and enamel shrine of 
St. Heribert of Deutz. As we turned to leave, Etzkorn pointed to 
forty boxes from the Beethoven house in Bonn. One of the boxes 
contained the manuscript of the Sixth Symphony. At the entrance 
lay the great oaken doors from the church of St. Maria im Kapitol 
in Cologne. Their primitive reliefs of the life of Christ were now, 
perhaps, the only part of the decoration of that bomb-blasted build- 
ing that remained. 

Great damage had obviously been caused by the dampness in the 
mine. The heating system, designed to reduce the humidity, had 
been operated from the adjacent factory which had been destroyed 
by bombing. The atmosphere was heavy with moisture. Water 
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dripped from the ceiling in several places. Many of the pictures and 
polychromed statues were coated with mold, and we noticed some 
flaking of paint from the wooden panels. Having completed the cur- 
sory survey permitted by the circumstances, we found an exit by a 
shorter tunnel. This seemed to have been taken over by displaced 
persons of all sorts. There were a variety of uniforms in the crowd, 
nationalities that we could not even guess. A group of French prison- 
ers of war hailed us excitedly: 

“Quand pourrons-nous rentrer en France?” 

I answered something about having seen truckloads of their fellow- 
countrymen bound westward, and they seemed to get great cheer 
from that. Nearly all the men near the exit were in uniforms that 
we did not recognize. They sprang to attention as we passed and 
seemed curiously happy to see us. Out in the air again, it was hard 
to realize that all that was going on under the debris-covered hill. 
A demented old man followed us out of the cave despite all we 
could do to get him to go back to cover. He had tales of cruelties 
inflicted upon him and his family by the Nazis, and in his vocifera- 
tions foam dropped from the corners of his mouth. Not until we 
regained the jeep and drove away could we rid ourselves of him. 

We returned to headquarters by way of Bonn in order to leave 
Vicar Stephany with his friends where arrangements were said to 
have been made to provide him with transportation back to Aachen. 
I later learned that he had spent days walking between Bonn and 
Bad Godesberg in search of Red Cross and UNRRA trucks that 
somehow never turned up. 

Our field trips were not always to scenes of desolation and suffer- 
ing. This was early April and the countryside was in full spring 
bloom. One rich depository of art was in the Franciscan monastery 
of Ehrenstein in a deep green valley by a tall white church with 
taller pines beside it. A kind of story-book farmyard surrounded the 
place, with small children romping in it. One hole in the roof of 
the church and some broken windows were the only reminders of 
the recent battle. But as we sat there in our jeep, admiring the 
idyllic beauty of the setting, a group of men came by carrying the 
corpse of a German soldier. The children seemed not to be in 
the least curious, accustomed by now to the sight. While George 
saluted in respect to the dead our driver irreverently remarked, 
“One less to worry about.” 

We found an American guard billeted in the little room that 
lay between the entrance of the monastery and the large hall which 
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housed the collections of painting and sculpture from Rhineland 
churches and the archives and drawings from the office for the pro- 
tection of ancient monuments of the Rhine Province. My message 
had not been disregarded. 

On the same day, after having made the rounds of other re- 
motely situated depositories in the region, making sure that each was 
safe-guarded and determining the individual requirements of the 
custodians, we came finally to Schloss Langenau in the still, emerald 
valley of the Lahn. Across the little river from this solitary feudal 
pile towered the yellow abbey of Arnstein upon its wooded cliff. No 
other building was visible for miles. In the late afternoon light the 
whole scene took on an aspect of unreality which was hardly dis- 
pelled when we entered the castle and saw what it sheltered. It was 
entirely filled wth paintings from Cologne museums. Nearly all 
were familiar to us. Our attention was arrested by many master- 
pieces of the fifteenth century school of Cologne including works 
by Lochner and the altar of the old church of St. Lawrence; as well 
as by paintings of Monet and LaTour. The entire library of the 
Wallraf-Richartz Museum was stored in the castle. 

The curator and the restorer of the museum were living there 
with their families. The women seemed a bit haggard, I thought, 
but the curator’s little son, perhaps five years old, had a remarkably 
beautiful head and almost equally beautiful manners of a very 
formal variety. 

The castle had been properly posted “Off Limits,” and with the 
danger of military billeting eliminated, the medieval fortress ap- 
peared adequate protection against the universally feared inroads 
of DPs. Feeling quite satisfied that the day’s trip had presented none 
of the painful problems that most such trips revealed, the drive 
back to Bad Godesberg in the darkness was a new pleasure. The 
enemy was by this time so far to the east of us that we drove all the 
way to headquarters with our headlights blazing. 


THE PRussIAN CROWN JEWELS 


One evening a young ordnance captain laid on the desk of the 
Army Chief of Staff a richly jewelled scepter and an equally richly 
jewelled orb. The story he told seemed too fantastic for belief, but 
there was the evidence, and I was sent to investigate and make a 
report. 

The site of the discovery was a salt mine at Bernterode in the 
northern reaches of the Thuringian Forest. Its depth was some 
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eighteen hundred feet. For nine years it had been used as a muni- 
tions plant and storage depot, recently employing two thousand 
Italian, French, and Russian slave laborers. A camp of DPs, most 
of them formerly laborers in the mine, was on the premises. 

Seven American soldiers from an ordnance depot, inspecting the 
mine for ammunition, found some four hundred thousand tons of 
it in the twenty-three kilometers of corridors that spread away from 
the bottom of the elevator shaft. In the course of their exploration 
the men observed a masonry wall built into the side of the main 
corridor about a quarter of a mile from the shaft and not far from 
a large store of dynamite. Noticing that the mortar was still fresh, 
they made an opening, and, after tunnelling through masonry and 
rubble to a depth of nearly six feet, uncovered a frame latticed door 
padlocked on the opposite side. Breaking through this they entered 
a room divided by partitions into a series of bays, filled with paint- 
ings, boxes and tapestries and hung with brilliant banners. The 
contents were grouped around four caskets, one of which had been 
decorated with a wreath and red silk ribbons bearing the swastika 
and the name ADOLPH HITLER. 

Posting the other men as guard, Sergeant Traverse, who was in 
charge of the detail, returned at once to the command post of his 
company, some eighty miles away, and reported the find to his com- 
manding officer. The following day the captain and the men made 
a cursory inspection of the cache. Among the contents which came to 
light were two crowns and two swords in finely wrought gold and 
silver scabbards as well as the scepter and orb which the captain 
brought as his evidence to headquarters. 

Crawling through the opening into the hidden room, I was at 
once forcibly struck with the realization that this was no ordinary 
depository of works of art. The place had the aspect of a shrine. 
The symmetry of the plan, a central passageway with three com- 
partments on either side connecting two large end bays; the dramatic 
display of the splendid banners, hung in deep rows over the caskets 
and stacked with decorative effect in the corners; the presence of 
the caskets themselves; all suggested the setting for a modern pagan 
ritual. The pictures in the entrance bay, many of them though there 
were, seemed to have been brought in as an afterthought. The first 
two that I noticed were Cranach’s Adam and Eve, I drew out a large 
canvas from the end of one of the stacks facing the wall. It was 
Watteau’s Embarkation for Cythera. Hardly stopping to gasp, I 
turned to examine the caskets. In each of the three compartments 
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on the right of the central passageway was a wooden coffin, placed 
parallel to the partitions. To the lid of each a label had been fastened 
with Scotch tape. Hastily scrawled in reddish crayon, these read, 
“Feldmarschall von Hindenburg,” “Frau von Hindenburg,” “Fried- 
rich Wilhelm Ier, der Soldaten K6nig.” Hitler’s wreath was placed 
upon this casket—the Fiiher’s tribute to the “Soldier King.” A rib- 
bon bearing the words “Die Kommandatur Potsdam” was placed by 
Frau von Hindenburg’s coffin. In the last compartment on the left a 
great metal casket lay perpendicular to the partitions. It bore no 
decoration of any kind—merely the label “Friedrich der Grosse.” 
Near this casket was a small metal box containing photographs in 
color, with copies in black and white, of portraits of military leaders 
from the “Soldier King” to Hitler. A label on the cover indicated 
that the key would be found at the War School at Potsdam. Our 
ordnance men had, however, wisely decided not to wait for the key. 

There were two hundred and twenty-five regimental banners 
dating from the early Prussian wars and including many of the First 
World War. Several of the older ones were tattered and mounted 
upon netting. All were unfurled, contributing to the goregous dis- 
play. Their leather sheaths were stacked with a great pile of tapes- 
tries from the palace in Berlin. 

I next turned my attention to the three boxes in which the crowns 
and scepter had been found. The contents proved to be the regalia 
used in the coronation of Frederick William the First and Sophie 
Charlotte in 1713. The jewels had been removed from the crowns, 
according to the identifying label, “for honorable sale.” There was 
the Great Seal in a silver and gold box, showing Frederick William 
enthroned; the huge plumed “Totenhelm,” first used in the funeral 
of the Great Kurfiirst in 1688; the sword given to the Kurfurst 
Albrecht Achilles by the Pope in 1460; as well as the Reich Sword, 
made for Prince Albrecht of Prussia in 1540. 

More than sixty steel ammunition boxes contained books and 
porcelain. The beautiful red leather volumes proved to be the com- 
plete library of Frederick the Great from his three palaces. The pic- 
tures, of which there were two hundred seventy-one in all, appeared 
to me mostly from palaces in Berlin and from Sanssouci at Potsdam. 
Among them was a great wealth of eighteenth century French paint- 
ing: Watteau, Lancret, Pater, Boucher, Chardin—as well as a num- 
ber of the best of Cranach and some later German masters. 

I asked some of the French laborers to tell me what they knew 
about the cache. They told me that German army officers had sent 
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all civilians from the area about six weeks before. Working with 
great secrecy and using military personnel only, they had brought 
into the mine objects presumably of great value. A fortnight later 
the entrances of the cache were sealed. That was on the second of 
April. The shrine which was intended to preserve the most potent 
symbols of the German military tradition around which future 
generations might rally held its secret twenty-five days. 

That evening at army headquarters in Weimar, I made my report 
to the General, who ordered that all the contents of the depository 
should be evacuated forthwith. The coronation paraphernalia was 
to be brought at once to headquarters and everything else moved to 
a place of safety free from the hazards attendant upon the proximity 
of DPs and dynamite. 

Realizing what a task this would be, I telephoned to George for 
help. He came the long distance from Verdun, ready as always to 
do the most difficult work, and with his inexhaustible store of pa- 
tience, skill and good humour. 

I borrowed his jeep to take the coronation treasure back to Wei- 
mar. The reflection that the Germans had made six ambush attacks 
just the week before in the forests through which I drove without 
guard was amusing in the light of the military pomp with which I 
was provided for the trip to Frankfort after the General had viewed 
the glittering trappings of royalty, General Hodges uttered some cau- 
tious words about the similarity of real jewels and imitations of 
paste, but I received immediate orders to deliver the objects to the 
Reichsbank vaults at Frankfort. The “route of march” was to be 
along the Reichsautobahn almost the whole way, a super highway, 
by this time entirely out of reach of the enemy and, so far as I could 
see, considerably safer than the Merritt Parkway. Not withstanding, 
my escort consisted of two motorcycles, three jeeps with light ma- 
chine guns, two armored cars with anti-aircraft guns, and a weapons 
carrier with additional guards. Fifteen men formed the guard that 
conducted the precious little cargo to the safety of the bank vault. 

To aid in the work of evacuating the paintings and the celebrated 
remains two lieutenants were sent from headquarters. One of them 
became so fired with enthusiasm for packing and transporting works 
of art that from that time on he managed to keep his military duties 
strictly channelled in “fine arts work.” Steve Kovalyak was of Slova- 
kian parentage. He must have been a wrestler, for he looked and 
moved like a formidable one. He confessed to having been an instruc- 
tor in a gymnasium. He seemed always to be in effervescent spirits. 
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laughing, shouting some new joke or fresh discovery, and thriving on 
the presence of obstacles, which he invariably hurdled without the 
slightest show of effort. His knowledge of at least one Slavic dialect 
opened up worlds that the rest of us could never have entered, and his 
lack of knowledge of French and German somehow never prevented 
him from expressing any idea he chose in these languages. But Steve's 
greatest asset as a fine arts officer was his magnificent superiority to 
all the tangles of regulation and procedure that the army seems to 
put in the way of the accomplishment of any unusual task. Long 
and arduous experience as a combat officer in the infantry had 
taught him all the tricks of evading these without laying himself 
open to court martial, and his hardy insouciance carried him, seem- 
ingly unaware, over all the pitfalls, physical and administrative, that 
so concerned our immediate superiors. 

The men of the ordnance detail who had made the discovery also 
remained to help us, and were joined by a group of engineers. They 
were organized into two shifts working from eight o'clock in the 
morning until ten in the evening. Fourteen French laborers were 
engaged to help in moving the objects from the depository to the 
base of the elevator shaft. The fact that the only reward that they 
wished for their labors was the privilege of getting back into the 
subterranean passages of the mine made us particularly curious about 
what they were doing during the long intervals when they disap- 
peared from their duties. 

Packing materials were improvised from German military stores 
found in vast quantities on the premises. Gas-proof boots were cut 
into pads to tie between the paintings, and gas-proof mantles made 
ideal waterproof wrapping to protect them in the dripping shaft. 
The soldiers quickly learned the methods of packing, and worked 
in teams at the bottom of the mine. Each object was checked as 
it left the depository and again at the top of the shaft. 

I hardly know what we should have done without George’s ex- 
perienced guidance. I had never felt at a loss in handling works 
of art under any of the conditions known to us in civilian life. But 
in the presence of George's proficiency I always felt like a mere 
amateur. He mistrusted any short cuts while my major failing was 
a haunting impression that in these emergency operations the quick- 
est way was bound to be the best. I remember the look of disapproval 
that he gave me once as I was coiling rope—with great speed and 
efficiency, I thought—by a kind of swinging motion as I had seen the 
Gloucester fishermen do. George's coils were deliberately fashioned 
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around his left fore-arm, his left hand firmly grasping each uni- 
formly measured loop as it was brought from the elbow. Steve at 
first chafed under the precisionist methods. 

“How long does he think I’m going to keep laying these ropes 
out in lengths of just twenty-three and one-half inches, all pointing 
just one degree east of north?” 

But Steve was either persuaded of the wisdom of the technique, or 
his admiration for George over-rode all minor considerations, for by 
the time we were ready to leave Bernterode, George had no more 
faithful disciple than Steve. 

The conditions under which we worked in the mine were far 
from agreeable. On more than one occasion the power failed and 
our lieutenants had to explore the nearby towns to find where the 
generators were, procure coal to keep them operating, and give 
orders to the burgomasters and factory officials involved. Once, 
caught below in the darkness during a hiatus that lasted several 
hours, I decided to expend my flashlight battery in order to write 
a letter rather than to endure the unbroken monotony. The Field 
Marshal’s coffin served as a desk. Needless to say matches and ciga- 
rette lighters were not to be used in this explosive quarter. The 
Germans had threatened penalties of incredible severity for even 
carrying a match into the mine. 

The actual work of packing and hoisting consumed four days 
and ended on V-E Day. As the objects were brought to the surface 
they were stored in the large shed that housed the entrance to the 
shaft. This was, of course, kept constantly under guard, The caskets 
were the last to be hoisted. We arranged to leave Frederick the Great 
until the very end, as the great weight and size of his casket might 
have caused some trouble and we wanted to make sure of having 
the paintings and objects of more living interest safely out of the 
mine. His father and Frau von Hindenburg, being the lightest, 
were sent aloft first. I then rode up in the carriage with the Field 
Marshal. The six minutes spent alone in his company were par- 
ticularly long ones. Then I waited at the surface entrance while 
Frederick the Great was loaded into the elevator down below. His 
casket weighed at least twelve hundred pounds, and if it had been 
one-half inch longer not even the engineers could have got it aboard. 
For more than an hour I waited while the men, eighteen hundred 
feet under the ground, struggled to squeeze the great weight into 
the carriage. 


Meanwhile a radio installed in the office alongside the shaft en- 
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trance poured forth patriotic speeches and music in celebration of 
the Victory in Europe. Finally the ready signal came and we started 
hoisting as slowly as the engines would turn. By one of the most 
whimsical of all coincidences ever arranged by the ironic Fates, the 
radio at this instant began playing the “Star Spangled Banner.” And 
then, just as the casket of the greatest of the Prussian kings rose to 
the earth’s surface, the tune changed to “God Save the King.” 

Early the next morning our convoy of eight trucks and two jeeps 
without escort, started on its journey toward a place of safekeeping 
for the varied cargo. The caskets were put in the more appropriate 
shelter of a great thirteenth century castle. The works of art were 
entrusted to the skilled staff of one of Germany’s few undamaged 
modern museums. 


REMOVAL FROM THE SIEGEN COPPERMINE 


The time had finally come when something could be done about 
moving the works in the mine at Siegen to a dryer atmosphere. Peace 
in Europe was two weeks old. The first rushed movement of DPs 
was over, and while DPs still had the highest priority the G §3s of 
the army staffs had begun to regard the preservation of works of 
art as one of their major responsibilities. So transport was for the 


first time available in sufficiency for large moves, 

The long and beautiful drive from the headquarters at Bruns- 
wick to Siegen ended just at six o'clock. Lamont Moore was already 
installed in the house which was to be our billet and had himself 
cooked supper for both of us. We spent the evening discussing the 
possible courses of action. Humidity in the mine had already caused 
so much damage that the restorer of the Wallraf-Richartz Museum, 
who had come from Langenau, estimated that ten men would require 
ten years to remedy it. Lesley had prepared a bunker at Bonn to 
receive the pictures, and a working party had been ordered out to 
unload them. But there were good bunkers above ground in Siegen 
itself. If the pictures were to be moved it should be to a place where 
there would be light to arrest the mold and room for the restorers 
to begin their preservative treatment. We tried in vain to get through 
to Bonn by telephone. Though unable to apprise the detachment 
there of the change in plans we gave up the idea of storing the 
pictures in bunkers outside of Siegen. It would have to be “just one 
of those things” and they would have to get over their rage as best 
they could. If only the heating which had been supplied from the 
adjacent factory that had been knocked out by bombs could be 
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restored, or a substitute system with electric fans installed, this would 
tide us over until a suitable depository could be found. This hope 
seeming for the moment the best, we called Headquarters and can- 
celled the order for twenty trucks which were to have come the 
following day. The very fact that we had been able to get a telephone 
connection seemed to confirm us in our conviction that we had 
arrived at the right solution. But it was almost embarrassing to have 
to explain our decision to Steve, who arrived later in the evening 
from Weimar, whence he had hitch-hiked, filled with energy and 
bent only upon moving great loads of art, the heavier and farther 
the better. 

The following morning we drove together to the mine. I had not 
been in the shattered city since the day when with George and the 
vicar I had walked through the freshly captured streets still under 
enemy fire. Not a single place was recognizable to me. Returning 
life had transformed everything. Even the entrance of the tunnel 
had changed, I had felt a curious surprise, as we crossed the city, 
at seeing a number of arrows pointing the way to the “ggist’s Art 
Exhibition.”” But I was stupified at the realization that these directed 


the wayfarer to the mouth of the tunnel where a huge sign board 
boasted in best GI style: 


Golden Arrow 
ART MUSEUM 
(Siegen Copper Mine) 
Europe’s Art Treasures 
RESTORED 
Paintings of the 
OLD MASTERS 
Rembrandt-Reubens-Van Dyck 
Delacroix-Van Gogh-Holbein 
Bones and Crown of 
CHARLEMAGNE 
Original Music Of 
BEETHOVEN 
Discovered and guarded by 
8th INFANTRY DIVisiON 


The Eighth Division—whose symbol was the golden arrow—had 
taken the responsibility seriously. The guards were there, as they 
had been since the day our troops first entered the city, and whatever 
tourist trade their signs had drummed up had been managed without 
looting or damage to the advertised wares. 

As we entered the tunnel clouds of vapor poured out of the dark 
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passages, emphasizing as we groped along the slippery way to the 
gallery that held the “Art Museum” that delay was costly. 

What a day of conferring, exploring, and disappointment it was! 
There was Etzkorn, the custodian who had met us at the door on 
our first visit, now looking thinner and much more worried; there 
were the two men from the Wallraf-Richartz; Col. Stone, in com- 
mand of the occupying American unit; the engineer officers; and 
the British Military Government officers, then in the process of tak- 
ing over the administration of the area. The first blow to our plans 
was the firm announcement that there could be no electric power 
in this part of the city for a long time to come. Portable generators 
powerful enough to provide anything more than lighting were un- 
obtainable. No heating or ventilating system could possibly be con- 
trived under the circumstances. We made the rounds of the bunkers 
above ground, found an acceptable one which, however, had en- 
trances too small to admit the larger objects. By supper time our 
perplexity was complete. Obviously, now the paintings would have 
to be moved without further delay—somewhere, almost anywhere. 
But we had given up our transport. There was the unpleasant pros- 
pect of calling headquarters, telling them that we had changed our 
minds, and then waiting until another convoy could be rounded 
up for us. 

Late that evening Col. Stone came to our billet in a state of con- 
siderable agitation. Nineteen trucks with French drivers had arrived 
—to carry “art,” they said. There were billeting problems and the 
ration shortage was acute. But Col. Stone’s hospitality was immense. 
He could manage. The possibility of quickly moving the paintings 
had unexpectedly reappeared. 

At the worst we could use these trucks to carry them to the bunkers 
above ground in Siegen. Four of them could take the objects that 
were too large to go through the entrances directly back to Aachen 
and Cologne where the battered cathedrals would still provide shel- 
ter. Luckily the largest cases could all be disposed of in one trip. 
These consisted of the Aachen cathedral treasure, treasures from 
Cologne churches and the great oak doors from St. Maria im Kapitol. 
Once they were out of the way the difficulty of moving the four 
hundred paintings and three hundred pieces of sculpture out of 
the narrow passageway would be greatly simplified—provided we 
could find the men to help us. 

Having reached this decision we slept more soundly than we 
should have, had we known what news was to greet us in the morn- 
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ing. Col. Stone had received a message—he did not say from whom— 
that the trucks were to be used for the transportation of DPs. The 
lieutenant supposedly in charge of the convoy had disappeared, and 
until he was found nothing definite could be determined. We sent 
Steve off to find him—the first mission that Steve ever failed to 
accomplish—and then went ahead on the assumption that even if 
the trucks were for the DPs we could probably wheedle four of them 
for the first phase of our move. 

Accordingly electric lights were strung in the mine and a small 
generator set at the entrance in charge of the guard. A work crew 
of civilians was commandeered and after lunch I had them carry 
the heavy cases to the entrance preparatory to loading. I sent Steve 
to get four trucks, feeling confident that, even though he had failed 
to find the erring lieutenant, if Steve went after trucks, no loads of 
DPs—or superior orders, for that matter—would prevent his getting 
them. 

But five o'clock came—the sacred hour when civilian labor had 
to be released—and no trucks had arrived. I dismissed the workmen 
and as they stepped out into the light four trucks drove up. Risking 
the displeasure—and perhaps more—of the local military authorities, 
I put the civilians to work loading the great cases. They worked 
willingly enough, but only half the cargo was aboard the trucks 
when the problem of the evening meal had to be faced. We had no 
means of feeding our miscellaneous work party, already weak from 
undernourishment. The arrival of the French drivers had taxed the 
local ration supply to the limit. I sent the crew back to their families, 
knowing that it would be out of the question to get them to return 
Rules against forcing civilians to work at night could not be ignored. 
There were still two trucks to load. Unless an early start could be 
made the following morning, Saturday, the week-end would delay 
us three days—too long to tie up military transport for any reason, 
especially in view of our questionable right to the use of this trans- 
port in particular. Turning again to Steve in this extremity, I was 
assured that some one would turn up to finish the loading. 

“I'll get those husky women from the detention camp,” Steve said. 

“But, look at the size of those boxes, Steve.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Captain. Wait ‘til you see the size of those 
women!” 

Waiting with some misgivings, to say the least, I was relieved when 
Steve returned leading the entire Siegen police force, who finished 
the loading with very good grace. 
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We took advantage of the convoy to Cologne and Aachen to add 
to the cargo at the last minute some boxes from the Schniitgen 
Museum of Cologne and a set of modern copies of crowns and other 
regalia of the ancient Holy Roman Empire. (One of these crowns, 
presumed by the Americans to be the actual crown of Charlemagne, 
had, according to Etzkorn been shown to four hundred GIs and 
tried on by two hundred and fifty. It had even made a trip to Ninth 
Army Headquarters at Brunswick with Etzkorn as the delighted 
escort.) 

Our hurried decision and impromptu preparations had not 
sufficiently allowed for one very essential item of the arrangements. 
Aachen and Cologne were now in Fifteenth Army area. Correct 
procedure required “clearance” with the Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G 5, of that army before anything should be brought in from another 
army. I knew that even Charlemagne would not be graciously 
received without proper clearance, despite his eleven hundred years 
of residence in that area. Weeks would have been required to get it 
by mail through normal army “channels.” We spent the evening 
nursing the telephone in the forlorn hope of getting through to 
Fifteenth Army headquarters. Unable to get any word of our coming 
to Bill Lesley, now my “opposite number” there, we decided that 
there could not now be any turning back and that our departure 
would take place in the morning despite the consequences. 

Our little convoy made an early start. We took along a guard 
in a weapons carrier supplied by Col. Stone. Steve and Etzkorn came 
with me while Lamont remained behind to struggle with the ar- 
rangements for the next move. The French drivers at first occasioned 
some misgivings. When American soldiers are slovenly and unkempt 
they have the appearance of ordinary vagrants. French soldiers under 
similar conditions take on the romantic air of brigands—delightful 
to behold, but not likely to inspire confidence. Furthermore, we 
knew them as proverbially reckless drivers. My little band of adven- 
turers came to me in a group before we started. They had something 
on their minds that needed to be settled. Their spokesman, appar- 
ently previously delegated to question me, said: “Mon capitaine, no 
lack of respect is intended by our demands, but we feel that we are 
entitled to know what it is we are hauling to Aix-la-Chapelle.” 

This was my chance. With as piercing a look as I could command 
I said solemnly: “It is Charlemagne himself that you are taking 
back to Aix-la-Chapelle in your truck.” Then, after an appropriate 
pause, I added: “And you are also taking in your truck the robe of 
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the Blessed Virgin, the swaddling clothes of the Enfant Jésus, the 
shroud of Saint John the Baptist, and the bones of several other 
saints.” 

Never were trucks driven with greater care than those which 
Steve and I conducted westward across the Rhineland. 

Our trip was halted several times at towns where there were mili- 
tary units that might have telephonic communications with Fifteenth 
Army, but despite these efforts our arrival at Cologne, at two o'clock, 
was unheralded and unwelcome. The officers of the Military Gov- 
ernment detachment were not even faintly interested in shrines and 
Romanesque doors. Their only suggestion was that if we would 
wait until Monday we might be able to get some help for unloading 
through the Burgomaster’s office. Of course, nothing could be done 
over the week-end. The officer whose special function was to look 
after such matters was busy acting as guide to a party of visiting 
United States senators. We were just “out of luck.” When finally 
this officer was reached the extent of his assistance was to suggest a 
place where we could park the convoy until Monday. 

We were at that moment in front of the Cathedral—the only build- 
ing within sight that was completely standing. It contained a bunker 
where the Cologne treasures could be safely stored. But the empty 
street, the quietness and desolation of the ruined city, the baffled 
distraction of our host, all emphasized how inopportune was our 
arrival. I noticed, too, that Steve had suddenly disappeared. I would 
wait until he came back and accept the inevitable delay, which 
would surely result in consternation back in Siegen. But within ten 
minutes Steve reappeared, followed by a large party of men and 
boys. How he had corralled them I did not ask, nor did I remind 
him of the warnings against impressing civilians into work on week- 
ends and “out of channels.” After all, these were their things; 
Cologne was their city—what was left of it. The sight of this sudden 
activity attracted the Canon, who admitted us into the gigantic 
mutilated church and expressed his joy at seeing the treasures re- 
turned. It was no easy task to hoist up the steps and into the nave 
the great doors of the “Kapitol” which, only a few squares distant, 
lay torn open to the sky, its famous apse tottering and beyond repair. 

After a quick supper during which we spent most of our time 
congratulating ourselves and each other, we took leave of our host 
in time to complete the bleak trip across the desolated Rhineland 
just at dusk. Our arrival at Aachen, though no less a surprise than 
that at Cologne, was greeted with extravagantly expressed satisfac- 
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tion. There was no trouble here in finding volunteers to handle 
the heavy cases, and they were soon installed in the safety of the 
Hubertus Chapel of the Cathedral. The vicar, who on the first trip 
to Siegen had described Etzkorn to me as “not a good man,” now | 
offered him a night’s lodging and a bottle of wine in what appeared 
to be a reconciliation born of gratitude. Etzkorn had found his own 
home demolished. The Military Government detachment showed 
its appreciation to Steve and me by providing us the most comfort- 
able room and the best breakfast we had had in the E.T.O., in an 
undamaged mansion well outside the city limits. 

As luck would have it again, the twenty-three trucks with Ameri- 
can negro drivers, provide us for the rest of the move from Siegen, 
arrived on the following Saturday. This time a much larger load, 
and one infinitely more difficult to handle, had to be put aboard 
the trucks on Sunday. Now more than civil laws and Military 
Government regulations stood in the way. For ruined Siegen was 
depopulated on Sundays. Everyone capable of walking went into 
the country in search of food. No men were in the streets for Steve 
to commandeer. 

“I can get labor, Captain, if you don’t care how I do it.” 

“No, I don’t care. We'll never get this job done if we care.” 

There was a camp of Russian DPs just outside the town. Steve 
went out there with a truck. In his own variety of Slavic he told 
them that we were about to move a large collection of stolen pictures 
back to Moscow, and adding to his eloquence the offer of a K-ration 
apiece to every man who would help us, called for volunteers. Soon 
he hac a truck load of brawny, cheering laborers, some bare to the 
waist, some wearing their characteristic colored caps, and all de- 
cidedly picturesque. They did a willing and efficient job in moving 
the priceless works of art through the long slippery tunnels and into 
the trucks without damage. Steve’s supervision was constant. His 
presence was not forgotten for a single instant as he dashed cease- 
lessly from one end of the tunnel to the other, shouting over and 
over again a strange combination of syllables that must have meant, 
“Careful!” 

Lamont and I remained in the trucks with the packing materials, 
padding and lashing into place the objects as they were lifted aboard, 
while Etzkorn checked them off on the inventory. 

An incident that occurred during the operation interested me as 
being perhaps an indication of one of the peculiarities of current 
German psychology that made the development of Nazism possible. 
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Etzkorn’s chief concern had gradually shifted from the paintings to 
his own private affairs. He was determined to get his family and 
their belongings, and some friends as well, if possible, aboard the 
’ convoy despite the fact that I had firmly told him that this would 
be contrary to military regulations. He positively grovelled and 
whined when he talked to me—obsequious to the last conceivable 
degree. Under pretext of offering padding for the large statues, he 
got two of his mattresses aboard one of the trucks before we realized 
what was happening. He had moved some articles of furniture, a 
refrigerator and some other heavy belongings, to the entrance of the 
tunnel to have them ready for loading when I should relent. When 
finally he realized that I had meant what I said he turned to the 
Russians, who had seen him grovelling and fawning in front of me, 
drew himself up to his full Napoleonic height, and in the manner 
of the true Fiihrer, bellowed orders to them to move his things back 
into the cave. The Jekyll-Hyde transformation was as natural as 
it was complete, and perfectly shameless. The Russians laughed and 
refused to move a thing without orders from us, which were not 
forthcoming. 

That was the last I saw of Etzkorn. Months later I learned from 
Weyres that, back in Aachen, having been denied his old job because 
of his record as a Nazi Blockleitr, he had cut his wrists. 


BUILDING A COLLECTING PoINT AT MARBURG 


Following the delivery to Aachen of the cathedral treasure, a 
central repository or collecting point was established for all the 
works of art and archives that now were to be brought from the 
numbers of makeshift and insecure caches in our area. The building 
of the Staatsarchiv at Marburg, before the war the second largest 
institution of the kind in Germany, was a modern one, constructed 
primarily for storage purposes and entirely fireproof. One of the 
few buildings in that charming university town to suffer from 
bombing, it was, despite two or three bad holes and a discouraging 
absence of glass, in a generally sound state. The damage done by 
military units that had occupied the building almost since the day 
Marburg was taken promised to be more difficult to repair than 
that caused by bombs. Almost all varieties of vandalism and icono- 
clam had been demonstrated there, but a huge stone swastika com- 
manding the courtyard had somehow escaped the attentions of the 
soldiers. A circular niche at the head of the main stairway contained 
the pedestal of a bust, but was otherwise significantly empty. Happily 
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the most important of the archives had been dispersed earlier in the 
war. The oldest of these dated from the time of Pippin III, father 
of Charlemagne. One shipment alone had filled eight freight cars. 
It had been deposited in a salt mine at Grasleben, and there were — 
many other such deposits in other mines, country houses and insane 
asylums. The disorder among the records that remained in the build- 
ing was of the kind familiar to anyone who has followed an army 
through cities in which there has been fighting. In the debris over 
which I stepped in making my inspection I noticed some thirteenth 
century charters and at least one seal crushed under foot. The 
imagination at first rejected this structure as a place to which objects 
of value could any longer be brought for safe-keeping. But further 
consideration revealed its possibilities and its superiority over any 
other available building. I decided to undertake the transformation, 
though every move was hampered by obstacles that no one outside 
wartime Germany could have imagined. Even the problem of 
getting a broom with which to make a start required days of patience 
and plotting. Glass was said to be unobtainable. Materials and 
workmen of all kinds were fought for by every authority, civil and 
military. Coal was not to be dreamed of. However, by incredible 
good fortune we were able in a week to make available enough 
sheltered space in the building to house the shipment from Siegen. 
Five months later the Staatsarchiv had become what we considered 
a “model” collecting point, its walls and roof repaired, glass in all 
the windows, heating system functioning, a supply of coal on hand, 
all openings on the ground floor protected with iron grilles, and an 
impressive guard of American soldiers and German police. 

The problem of unloading trucks continued to be our most vexing 
one for a long time. Civilian labor was almost unobtainable, and 
we were not, of course, allowed to use military drivers for the pur- 
pose. When the score of trucks arrived from Siegen we appealed to 
the city jail for help. Under military guard our work crew appeared 
—young boys who had violated the curfew or stolen cigarettes, and 
a few middle-aged offenders. None of the “dangerous” cases were 
sent to us. The promise of an extra bow] of soup for supper elicited 
willing labor. But this source of aid was not satisfactory as a perma- 
nent arrangement. Once, when surprised by the arrival of the entire 
Reichspost stamp collection in eight mighty truckloads of wooden 
cases, our undernourished prison crew seemed hardly capable of the 
physical exertion required to unload them. Prisoners of war were 
occasionally available, but the long wait involved in procuring 
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them—sometimes two or three days—ruled out their use except as a 
last resort. Once in an extremity of need we called upon an American 
military unit to help. This was strictly against army usage and the 
men knew it. However, they tugged at the heavy ammunition cases 
with good enough grace until the cover of one of them happened to 
break open. The contents were revealed to be not ammunition but 
ancient music books. The jeer of disillusionment and contempt that 
followed the discovery almost put a stop to the operation. 

Our final victory was the acquisition of a work crew of our own to 
be permanently attached to the collecting point. They were six 
men recently returned from military prison camps and four boys 
too young for army service but strong enough to do a large part of 
the heavy work—that lasted for months—of restoring to the interior 
of the building some semblance of order. The staff of the Kunst- 
historisches Institut was engaged to make the photographs and elab- 
orate inventories required by the army. By this time, too, Sheldon 
Keck, who had been helping me for some time in Marburg, was 
regularly assigned there. We undertook frequent expeditions to 
mines and country places whence we brought many more works of 
art and a considerable portion of the collections of the Staatsarchiv 
itself. 

Only one depository of any importance which we inspected in 
the course of our surveys was found to provide storage conditions 
so favorable that it seemed unwise to remove the contents. This was 
at Bad Wildungen. There were, in fact, two concrete bunkers, one a 
very long two-story concrete building, the other three stories in 
height. The longer building alone contained some two thousand 
paintings, and there were cases of stained glass, famous musical 
instruments, manuscripts, and a great deal of superb sculpture, Greek 
and medieval. The finest works of art from the museums and 
churches of Frankfort, Hanover, Wiesbaden, Mainz, and Kassel 
were there. No bombs had fallen on Bad Wildungen as it was a 
well-known hospital center. Was it for this reason that Goering had 
directed the preparation of these bunkers as depositories of art? At 
any rate, as the bunkers contained no windows and could be securely 
locked, our concern needed go no further than an occasional inter- 
view with Herr Putsch, the custodian. 

Often, however, our expeditions served to emphasize what a large 
and alert group of officers would have been required to insure the 
observance of directives designed to protect historic monuments. 
One afternoon I arrived at Wilhelmstal, near Kassel, just in time 
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to avert a calamity. The chateau of Wilhemstal is one of the most 
charming of its kind in Germany. Built in the middle eighteenth 
century, its rococo splendor is as bright today as ever. The silk 
hangings and delicate gilded furniture are kept in perfect condition. 
Collections of valuable porcelains and a number of paintings by 
Tischbein and his school complete the furnishing in the original 
style. The place had been by-passed in the battle. It was one of 
those very rare sights in the Germany of today—an artistic monument 
entirely untouched by war. As I was completing my inspection | 
encountered another officer apparently bent upon visiting the cha- 
teau. He seemed disturbed at finding me there, judging me, no 
doubt, to be a competitor in the quest for billets. In response to my 
questions he said, “We're moving in right away. Two hundred and 
fifty men. Be here in twenty minutes. We're a quartermaster laundry 
and salvage outfit. This will just do us fine. We've got a lot of heavy 
equipment. Have to have plenty of room.” 

Despite the esteem in which laundry and salvage units were held, 
it must be admitted that the ravages inflicted by them on the 
buildings that they occupied were well known to be of special 
thoroughness. I showed the officer a copy of the directive which 
listed the chateau of Wilhelmstal as a “protected monument” and 
he agreed to quarter his men in the side buildings and in tents in 
the park until more suitable billets could be found. The weather 
was warm and pleasant, so my conscience was clear on that score. 
He posted the central wing, which housed the most important collec- 
tions, “Off Limits,” unfortunately availing himself of this “‘protec- 
tion” to store therein a case of whiskey of his own. The disorder 
that occurred when the troops broke in and found the liquor indi- 
cated how much loss was avoided by preventing actual occupation. 
When the quartermaster company moved away two days later, how- 
ever, no irreparable damage had been done. Shortly afterwards an 
enterprising officer of the Kassel detachment had the chateau re- 
stored to use as a museum. Delighted Gls were provided felt overshoes 
to wear over their army boots for the protection of the polished floors 
as they explored the handsome rooms. The exuberant decorations of 
Wilhelmstal are still giving pleasure to soldiers and civilians alike. 

On another occasion the inspection of an important depository 
of records from the Staatsarchiv of Marburg revealed that the entire 
contents had been emptied out-of-doors just before my arrival. The 
major in command of the tank unit which was preparing to occupy 
the court house in which the records had been stored seemed sur- 
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prised that anyone should value the old papers, but willingly offered 
to get them under cover in another building before the thunder 
storm which was then threatening should break. The whole popula- 
tion of the village turned to, and several weeks later we were able 
to get the archives—two rooms full of them—back to Marburg. 

Such were the tasks in which our mission ended. Despite the dis- 
heartening realization of our impotence in the vastness of the need, 
there was constant satisfaction in the very effort, however meager 
the result. The greatest joy always lay in the association with those 
interested in the same work—the Belgians, surprised at our concern 
for their national patrimony; other officers, British and American, 
who realized the need to save something of man’s past achievements 
from the tide of ruin that was engulfing the world; GIs like the 
sappers who helped me lower the statues from the upper room of 
the shell-wrecked schoolhouse at Ambléve in the cold rain during 
the “Bulge,” and who wished they could have “another interesting 
job like that.” There were Germans, too, who had enough confidence 
in us to work happily at the tedious details with which we entrusted 
them. They saw in our endeavors a motive other than the selfish 
greed that some of their leaders had shown in regard to works of 
art both in Germany and abroad. Was there, perhaps, in this mutual 


confidence and common interest, the germ of something that might 
be made to work for world peace at least as effectively as the dis- 
ciplinary measures upon which we now rest so much faith? 
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Towards a Methodology in Art History 
By Clifford Amyx 


HE recent publication of “The Science of Art History” by 

Samuel Cauman (C.A.J., IV, 1)' was a continuation of the 
attempt to point out the conditions which must precede the elimina- 
tion of an appeal to a Zeitgeist or a daimon in the foundation of a 
methodology in art history. In passing, Cauman indicates that art 
history, as a method, has only now reached a position corresponding 
to the progress made in psychology at the time of Wundt. In a reply 
to a position put forward by Dr. Joachim Weyl, who indicated that 
art, in its search for reality, is at a stage roughly comparable to the 
work of Galileo in the physical sciences (C.A.J., II, 2), I indicated 
that there was a negative criterion of contemporaneity which should 
not be disregarded in the pursuit of the Zeitgeist (C.A.J., II, 1). 
Now, as then, I am filled with amazement at the self-castigation of 
art historians who derive from extra-artistic sources the basis of their 
discomfiture, If it is true that art is at a level comparable to Galileo, 
and art history at a level comparable to Wundt, what then is the 
explanation of the continued absence of a reasonable degree of 
progress in the study of the arts, and why is there a failure of achieve- 
ment comparable to that in other fields of endeavor? 

A part of this may be due, of course, to the problem of evaluation, 
and the constant mutation of taste. But where we have acquired a 
sufficient psychic distance to determine that any style has mistaken 
its own function, any field of endeavor its own method, and any 
culture the objective basis of its own art, then we should become 
truly concerned. If I am not mistaken this is what is being said by 
these two writers on art who seem to hope that art might approach 
science in method, and perhaps in content. 

The notion that the artist is possessed by a daimon, that he is an 
oracle serving purposes other than those which are evidently his 
own, is common to many cultures. The notion of a Zeitgeist, or a 
common compulsion, acting on or through the artist, has seemed 
only too nebulous as the foundation upon which the relation of one 
art to another, or of art to the other efforts of man can be grounded. 
It may seem of negligible import to point out that persons living in 

*Cf. comments on this article by J. Alford and S. Pepper in C.A.J., V, 3 
(March, 1946)—Ed. 
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the same culture area, if we accept only the anthropologist’s evidences 
of culture, produce things which are “like’’; but I believe that this 
is exactly what is needed, plus a cogent explanation of the manner 
in which things may be assumed to be like in art, and whether we 
may assume a Zeitgeist from them. 

It is not the purpose of methodology in art history to set up norms 
for the guidance of future production in art, or present production. 
In this sense art history, like other history, can offer little of im- 
mediate practical import from its pursuit. Neither is it the purpose 
of art history to clarify the purposes of man, but to determine the 
relative validity of the forms which man uses to embody his purposes. 

It is evidently Cauman’s belief that, as the science of art history 
progresses, we may hope to “strip the mystery from even the highest 
level of human experience” (op. cit., p. 32). There is implicit in 
his writing the notion that present methodology in art history is a 
compound of science and magic, the science of which is derived from 
normal methods of research, dependent on the tools which have been 
developed in common with other research procedures, and the magic 
of which is principally a brew of the search for beauty, left us as a 
philosophic hangover. There is support for such a position in the 
writing of contemporary historians. Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., in his 
article on the St. Francis Series at Assisi, notes his own purposes 
as “. . . in part a diagnosis of a malady very prevalent among self- 
styled art historians, who are not historians at all, but a very 
interesting sort of wishful thinkers. . . .”"* These “wishful thinkers” 
I take to be the critics and connoisseurs (since we are forbidden to 
call them historians) who proceed by deductive methods from their 
own premises to their own conclusions, a branch of reasoning not 
specially confined to the arts, but perhaps more carefully cultivated 
there. In any case Mather is ready to proceed on the assumption that 
“first things first” means proof by historical evidence which would 
convince a person not learned in the arts. 

If art history is now ready for a firmer grounding in the dual 
function of the discovery of art objects and the discovery of art form, 
we must heed the warning of Venturi against the excesses of the 
various “branches” of the profession.*? The humanist has an exces- 
sive concern with iconology, the scientific historian tends to spend 
his time in documenting, and the historians of taste tend to study 


*“Giotto’s St. Francis Series at Assisi Historically Considered,” Art Bulletin, 
XXV, 2, 1943. 


* Art Criticism Now, 1941. 
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visual modes which are excessively abstract. Venturi is less harsh 
with the latter practice since it approaches very closely his own 
special concern that history and criticism should deal with “form,” 
or simply “art.” Venturi’s role of Socratic gadfly to the profession is 
not to be denied its value, and writers of art history should never 
tire of reminding themselves that a work of art is always a living 
thing. The point is well taken that art history is not documentation, 
not iconology, not affective response, but that its methodology must 
grow out of all three of these areas, none of which can be neglected, 
none of which must overburden the others. 

As I have indicated earlier, the stigma which attaches to any 
except obviously empirical procedures in research into art history 
makes it necessary to posit explicitly the conditions which govern 
method, and which may be presumed to indicate how we are to rid 
ourselves of the “magical” or “daemonic” element growing out of a 
definition of beauty. It is my conception that this will not necessarily 
mean the voiding of philosophical inquiry since no discussion of 
the fundamental problems in any area of endeavor is other than 
philosophic. 

The lowest common denominator in our search for a synthesis 
of the data in art is always the seeking for a common quality. We 
cannot proceed at this point without some indication of the possible 
areas in which we may hope to find such a common quality, and 
this will inevitably involve a consideration of certain genera of 
qualities which form the object of inquiry as it has been conceived 
in traditional esthetics. 

It is not difficult to accept the notion that out of the conative- 
associative states induced by the work of art, common qualities may 
be discovered. There is a certain uniformity of response to the work 
of art, though hardly with the regularity and precision of a chemical 
action—and this is a significant fact about art. We have learned 
through contemporary investigations into the basis of affective 
response that such responses are largely conditioned and learned, 
and that a raw affective response is as truly fictional as a “faculty” 
of the mind, The determinants of the affective response have been 
summed up under the concept “attitude,” and this is broad enough 
to include several categories ranging from the purely analytic and 
cognitive to the merely habitual.‘ 

The broadly cultural determinants of the affective response, 


“H. N. Peters, “The Experimental Study of Aesthetic Judgments,” Psychologi- 
cal Bulletin, 39, 2. 
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though only recently admitted to the psychology of art, have long 
been operative in the work of the artist. The fact that psychology 
has only the crudest approaches to these broader cultural determi- 
nants, and that the work of art has been approached with the inten- 
tion to abstract from it the purely atomist affective state, such as 
might be categorized under P or U, pleasant or unpleasant, means 
only that psychology has been of no help in determining common 
quality which might be of aid in predicting a common compulsion. 
The school methods of testing abilities and appreciations have only 
recently seen fit to treat the work of art as a whole, an indication 
that might have been gained from Gestalt, thus breaking with the 
tradition of empirical esthetics as founded by Weber and Fechner. 

The indication here is that, though the affective basis may be the 
utilitarian determinant in the preservation of works of art, the re- 
sponse on the basis of affection is too crude to be of help in the 
search for common quality. The crude tools of “I like” and “I 
dislike” indicate no real key to a typus of common quality, and the 
history of taste is more than the history of affection. 

Another basis on which common quality is posited is that of con- 
tent. If we accept tentatively the theory that the content of a work 
of art is the “expressed content” and not the “subject matter,” we 
are again on rather tenuous grounds for seeking a common quality. 
A typology of content in terms of universals has been worked out 
by Greene.’ He indicates that the ultimate considerations in con- 
tent may be moral. Panofsky gives us a theory of iconographic 
interpretation of works of art,* unfortunately without the clarity of 
statement in regard to assumption which attends Greene’s exposi- 
tion. Panofsky’s equivalence of the object of interpretation with 
two types of subject matter (primary or natural and secondary or 
conventional) and “intrinsic” meaning may serve well enough as an 
empirical guide in induction from works of art but it is difficult 
to believe that he has grounded himself philosophically. It is suffi- 
cient to note here that he falls into the evident error of tabling his 
“subject matter” and “object of interpretation” under the same 
column, thus making the object and the subject matter at this point 
equally valid as the area of “interpretation.” This version of the 
traditionally semi-literary role of iconographic analysis has been 
censured by Venturi as the excess of humanist iconology in inter- 
preting the work of art. 


* The Arts and the Art Criticism, 1940. 
*Studies in Iconology, 1939. 
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Panofsky’s table of iconographic method, and his discussion of 
the method, serve admirably to point out certain problems in his- 
tory and criticism of the work of art. Though his Introduction (op. 
cit., p. 3) treats of the problems of iconography, the title of his work 
is Iconology. If we may assume that these two terms are related as 
method and as science, then there is no immediate quarrel with such 
a usage, and the method of iconography may inform the science of 
iconology. However, in the definition of iconography as “. . . that 
branch of the history of art which concerns itself with the subject 
matter or meaning of works of art, as opposed to their form,” there 
is not only a readiness to equate subject matter and meaning, which 
is contrary to most current thinking on the role of the iconic sign, 
but there is a suppression of the root graphein in the literal meaning 
of iconography. The means, literally the graphic means, which the 
artist finds necessary to his expression and his designation are neg- 
lected, in theory, in Panofsky’s definition of method in art history. 

There is, of course, no question concerning the importance of the 
icon, the sign as designating, since even the formalist criticism of 
the last few decades, founded in the growth of modern abstract art, 
has in most cases failed to account for the iconic quality of the 
traditional work in any satisfactory manner. The iconic quality of 
the work of art, though it may be incidental to the expressed con- 
tent, cannot be ignored entirely. The icon cannot be defined away, 
as Roger Fry finally came to allow. In a similar manner an integral 
theory of art cannot allow a negligence of the medial-formal deter- 
minants of common quality, and the term iconography must stand 
on two major roots of its meaning. 

Since Panofsky’s definition is somewhat in accord with traditional 
usage there can be no hurried correction of these difficulties, but as 
long as his principal epistemic tool is “insight,” and especially 
insight into “essential tendency” (op. cit., p. 15) the daimon is 
readmitted, and the Zeitgeist is readmitted, and we shall have little 
rest. Greene has had much more success in the definition of a typol- 
ogy of universals, especially in painting, but he has not proposed 
a methodology in induction from works of art which is readily 
adaptable to ordinary practice. 

We must return therefore to the notion that the formal or generic- 
formal modes are the proper area in which a science of art history 
may be grounded. 

Analogy is often called reasoning by resemblance. It is inductive, 
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positing a sufficient number of points of similarity upon which the 
judgement is made that the rest of the data will correspond. Intui- 
tive induction is simply the process of judging rapidly from a limited 
number of points, accompanied by a felt conviction of the certainty 
of the judgement. When we make a hurried estimate of a painting 
we are making a comparison with the generic qualities which we 
have already determined as of this master or this school; or, on the 
basis of limited data, we may compare a very few points with a few 
similar points in some other single work, in the effort to establish 
generic quality. The purpose may be either attribution or evalua- 
tion, and the normal procedure is to establish attribution wherever 
possible on documentary evidence, and later adjudge the evidence 
in terms of quality. The induction may be made with a felt con- 
viction from a low level of artistic data, or even from non-artistic 
data. 

Induction in many sciences, and surely in medicine, is based on 
analogy of situation in which no complete range of quality is given. 
Thus in illness the physician adjudges the future course of the 
disease on the basis of evidences of similarity with the early stages 
which are characteristic of this disease. But in the work of art the 
analog is among complete terms (except in cases of restoration) and, 
being among complete terms with a full range of quality, approaches 
a greater degree of certainty than art is normally accorded. It should 
be recognized that the mutation of taste, with the resultant change 
in evaluation, does not discredit this type of synthesis. Thus Reinach, 
though he did not admire the Baroque, had no difficulty in pointing 
to it. It is true that if he had thoroughly understood its character 
in terms of the formal distinctions between the Baroque and Renais- 
sance, he might have been less inclined to treat the former in terms 
of a “degenerescence.” 

Induction from artistic terms, even at a low level of artistic syn- 
thesis, is different from documentation, and is a type of induction 
using a different order of data. The attribution of a painting to 
Rubens, based on an estimate of the presence of the hand of the 
master as against the tighter elements which might indicate Snyders 
or Breughel, is different from attribution on evidence of non- 
artistic data. It cannot be overstressed that when we proceed from 
artistic premises in induction from works of art we do not, as Mather 
seems to maintain, leave reason behind and proceed by whim or 
fancy. Indeed, it must be argued that artistic induction is prior, 
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in matters of art, to any other type of induction. Failing the validity 
of this contention, we have no title to historian of art, but title only 
to historian of objects. 

Certainly we cannot fail to attempt the larger synthesis since the 
work of art is anthropomorphic in the larger sense, and even on 
these meagre grounds an aid to history. If we do not gain the highest 
levels of experience in art, then we preserve nothing vital from the 
past. The contingency of future re-evaluation is always with us, for 
our data may not be complete, but for each age to refuse the task 
is to admit its own lack of confidence in its method, and even its 
ultimate concepts of value. 

The inductive basis of the discovery of generic form is pointed 
out by Greene when he notes that “Intramedial generic forms cannot 
be arrived at by a priori deductive inference; they can be discovered 
only by a method of artistic induction” (op. cit., p. 144). The point 
at issue is the exact relation which obtains between “artistic induc- 
tion” and other types of induction, or whether there may be induc- 
tion from works of art which differs essentially from other types of 
induction. Of course, induction is neither artistic nor non-artistic 
in the strict sense of the word, it is only logical, and therefore cor- 
rect or incorrect. What is intended here is that the concept of artistic 
induction, which should govern procedure in art history and criti- 
cism, arises from terms which are in themselves works of art, and 
until a part of their merit as art is determined induction is proceed- 
ing on other than artistic premises. 

Out of his knowledge of the works of art of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, W6lfflin constructed the highest generic quali- 
ties of Renaissance and Baroque art.’ If we accept as adequate his 
formulation of the principles of opposition which define the two 
styles (from which we cannot dissociate the notion of temporal 
existence) we see that in each instance the particularization, through 
an object of art, is in the specific relation to the generic qualities 
which are the total conception of “Baroque.” Thus the adjective 
“painterly,” exhaustive of one particular characteristic of the 
Baroque as exemplified in San Carlo alle Quattro Fontane, View 
of Toledo, and The Ecstasy of St. Teresa, actually characterizes 
these particular works. Langer’s definition of a concept as “that 
which all adequate conceptions have in common” fits very well here, 
since the conception is the embodiment (in some medium) of a 


* Principles of Art History, 1932. 
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concept. Thus we have the notion of generic form (which may be 
said to be the concept) and the particular form which embodies the 
concept, 

The manner in which such generic concepts are developed should 
be carefully examined. The point that Venturi makes in his criticism 
of the “excessively abstract” modes of vision which characterize such 
a methodology of opposition as practiced by W6lfflin, is that they 
are abstract modes: i.e., they are concepts. By implication in the 
title, Principles of Art History, Wélfflin extends the methodology of 
opposition to all art history, and insofar as Western art is adequately 
defined in the major modes of Renaissance and Baroque, from which 
later painting derives its main character, these principles are valid. 
Greene adopts the manner of treatment, linear, as an example in 
painting, but.he is careful to point out that the vitality of such a 
manner is stylistic. To posit linear of Botticelli and of Ingres is 
indeed to be excessively abstract, but with the criterion of con- 
temporaneity to guide us, we may profitably examine Delacroix and 
Ingres in terms of the W6lfflin oppositions. 

The fact that Wélfflin derived his concepts in opposition induc- 
tively out of his knowledge of great art at the beginning of our 
culture preserves them from the flaw of abstraction in their own 
context, and makes them useful, when used correctly, in the de- 
termination of the traditional content in modern painting. In a like 
manner, they might be useful in the determination of the possible 
break of modern painting with such a tradition. Insofar as the 
Renaissance and Baroque are valid prototypes of Western art their 
principles can be extended to the art of our day, but as nouns they 
cannot be extended to Oriental art on the penalty of excessive 
abstraction. 

The distance from the lowest common denominator of common 
quality, which may involve an estimate of the medial usage of an 
artist, his impasto, his color syntax, his compositional pattern, 
through the higher levels of abstraction involving school character- 
istics in ideography or other more immediately generic patterns, 
offers a very wide and ill-defined path for the historian and critic. 
Loss of the proper level of abstraction is a much more serious affair 
than an improper attribution in many cases. The confusion of the 
hand of Giulio Romano with that of Raphael is serious, and it is 
of value to have the records straight as to the respective work of 


* Philosophy in a New Key, 1942. 
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these men, but a proper level of abstraction should keep the problem 
in perspective. 

In no area of human endeavor can we refuse to make an evalua- 
tion of the data according to some systematic method. That there 
is a mutation of the data of art history in more than one dimension 
has induced a consternation into the historian of art. As a matter 
of fact the organic character of history lends a security to the data 
of art which puts them on a more comparable footing with the 
sciences than they enjoy in their own time. History will evaluate 
science somewhat (since science pretends to be neutral as to value 
in its own day) and to a certain degree will devaluate art through 
a compression of the widest range of affective response. 

The process by which works of art assume cogency in the mutation 
through history may be considered as a centering on the formal 
characteristics as apart from immediate utilitarian or designatory 
purposes. Thus Mrs, Siddons, as a portrait, has lost some of the 
quality which was evident to the contemporaries of Mrs. Siddons 
and Sir Joshua. The detail which this work bore at that time has 
been lost through history and certain other larger qualities stand 
out. Sir Joshua was a painter in the “grand style” and the qualities 
in the picture which enter into the valid documentation of the grand 
style are more evident than they were in their own day. 

One determinant of the vitality of a work is time; a picture which 
exists outside its own context often assumes a museum pallor. When 
I posited the notion of contemporaneity (C.A.J., III, 1) it was only 
as a negative criterion to prevent an equivalent of anachronism. 
Thus there can be no valid norm for considering the work of 
Cézanne and the work of Galileo as referring to the same “reality” 
unless we make clear the exact measure of the temporal distance. 
It may be said that the larger the temporal distance the higher the 
generic quality which is necessary to subsume the data. We may 
determine that Galileo and Cézanne are of the same culture if an 
exact account of the inter-medial forms are given, and an exact 
account of the relation set up through temporal distance. 

Thus far we have been talking only of the visual arts, the arts 
of space: painting, sculpture, aud architecture. When we transgress 
the medial bounds of any of these three we create no special prob- 
lems in generic form, since they are all derived out of space by the 
articulation of form in light. The quality malerisch may be truly 
predicated of the work of Bernini, of Rubens, of Borromini, though 
the works are in different media. The basic plastic elements are 
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common to all and their articulation is readily seen as a manner 
of treatment. 

While the arts of space are revealed to the eye, the arts of time 
are revealed to the ear as articulations in sound. When we begin to 
search for common quality among the several major arts, we are 
tempted to turn immediately to the affective correlate or the content 
correlate, but we must examine the possible grounds out of which 
a formal kinship may be constructed. If the articulation of form 
in one basic medium, space, implies a subdominant form in the 
other basic medium, time, then some nexus will have been estab- 
lished for the relation of the arts of space to time, and vice versa. 
The mind apprehends the forms of art in a spatio-temporal com- 
plex. Painting implies the duration of its space: poetry implies the 
arena of its action. Kinetic elements in the space arts are a basis of 
a felt duration: imaginal elements in the time arts are the basis of 
a sensible space. 

As is usually the case, painters are more concerned about these 
matters than the critics, and what the painters discover and put into 
their art the critics will later explain. The Imagists have been de- 
cried as not proper poets at all because of their technique, which 
approximates that of painting. Joseph Frank has contended that all 
of modern literature, especially the work of Eliot, Pound, Proust, 
and Joyce is intended to be apprehended spatially in a moment of 
time rather than as a sequence. When everything in the poem 
becomes reflexive, when it must be understood in terms of a time 
instant, as when a novel must be understood as compressing the 
life of a city into a single day (Ulysses), literature has turned to the 
“pregnant moment” which Lessing thought proper only to painting 
and sculpture. 

The work of the surrealist artists has been interpreted as an 
attempt to recapture the sense of time through the intensification 
of perspective, giving room for a theatre of action, even if this action 
be only nostalgic or psychotic. Vorticism and Futurism have ac- 
cented the kinetic possibilities of painting, and they present a before 
and after, as well as a present; again transgressing the norm. I have 
no wish to contend that such inter-medial relationships, especially 
between the media in space and time, are in all cases obvious, or 
even significant, and it is certain that much of the writing which 
presumes to discuss inter-medial relationships is perilously close to 
nonsense. It is essential to point out, however, that the major arts 


*“Spatial Form in Modern Literature,” Sewanee Review, LIII, 2, p. 225. 
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are expressive media, and that they deal with problems which are 
apprehended by the mind under forms which are spatio-temporal. 
As a consequence, though the time in literature is fiction, and the 
space in painting is illusion, and the Devil has two jumps on us to 
begin with, the implication of a subdominant form and the possi- 
bility of a “debasement” in manner is as old as esthetics itself. 

It may be wondered whether the notion of higher generic qualities 
in manners of treatment is valid for all the major arts, in both the 
basic media, in space and in time. If such is the case then we might 
expect a correlate in the arts of time of the manner of treatment 
described as “linear,” and indeed Greene indicates this in his note 
of the possibility of an accord between linear and melodic, though 
he is careful to insist on the necessity of stylistic vitality for such 
an accord. This conforms to the demand of Venturi for an avoidance 
of excessive “abstraction” in the history of art. The suggestion of 
such an accord between melodic and linear manners of treatment 
is at once enticing and elusive since it may be entertained on several 
levels of abstraction: as element, as idea, and as manner. The dan- 
ger is that in such examination we shift the level of abstraction as 
we pass from one medium to another and thus destroy the possi- 
bility of fruitful analog. The relation out of context of a simple 
line and a simple melody, and the characterization of these simple 
elements without reference to the vitality of the style may prove 
futile, or nonsensical, if not guided by the negative criteria which 
demand the notion of contemporaneity in the space arts, and con- 
tiguity in the arts of time. To look at Leonardo’s drawings and to 
hear the simple melodies he played on his flute, and to discover the 
generic relationships is the “esthetic” foundation of criticism and 
history, and the valid foundation of the search for common quality. 

The possible interrelationships of the two basic media can hardly 
be indicated here. Such a program is ambitious but it is one of the 
necessary conditions of a definition of the Zeitgeist. I believe that 
it is being practiced by certain contemporary historians, though 
perhaps without a sufficiently explicit theory of the method. Such 
historians tend to deal in the very widest analogs between cultures, 
and there is a frequent compound of insight and nonsense. The 
analog is proposed, but strengthened only by the figure of speech. 
Thus Friedell writes “. . . we have described Rationalism as a toxic 
element. . . .” He has overcalled the demonstrable analog with a 
figure, which may take a literary form: the simile, the metaphor, 
the conceit. 


As an example of the type of synthesis which does not practice 
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the overcall of the analog, nor the extensive use of the figure, I 
should like to point to the work of Huizinga who makes use of 
inter-medial exploration on the frank assumption of a common 
spirit.*° I choose one of the notes in comparison of verbal and plastic 
expression in the fifteenth century: “Let us take the brothers Van 
Eyck as being the most eminent representatives of the art of the 
epoch. Who are the men of letters to be matched with them, in 
order to compare their inspiration, their modes of expression? We 
have to look for them in the same environment whence came the 
great painters, that is to say . . . in the environment of the court, 
the nobility and the rich middle classes. There we may assume an 
affinity of spirit to exist. The literature which may be matched with 
the art of the brothers Van Eyck is that which the patrons of paint- 
ing protected and admired” (op. cit., p. 255). 

It is to be noted that contiguity and contemporaneity are assumed 
throughout as conditions for the common spirit. In proceeding to 
a further examination Huizinga notes that the subject matter of 
literature was profane, and that of art was religious, but he imme- 
diately mitigates this dichotomy by the indication that it is over- 
drawn, that much of the profane art has been lost, and much of the 
religious literature, which occupied the most important place in the 
libraries, has been abandoned by literary criticism. With this passing 
discursive remark on the subject matter in general he proceeds to 
a much more lengthy discussion of the formulation. He notes an 
“essential tendency” (the exact phrase used by Panofsky!) in the 
late Middle Ages to carry to extreme degrees the “giving [of] con- 
crete form to every concept of the mind.” (A remarkable, though 
stylistic, parallel of the formulation by Langer of the symbolizing 
process.) Here is the language of the historian, one who has learned 
that out of art may come vital indications of the history of any age, 
which is in every respect the statement of a method and a philosophy 
of the inquiry into common spirit of any age. The assumptions are 
none other than the fundamental assumptions in the act of the mind 
in its capacity for symbolization, freely stated as such. 

The point at which art history ceases to be history and becomes 
literature need not concern us overmuch if the level of abstraction 
is maintained; literature is not always nonsense. To work within 
the legitimate boundaries of the space arts is not necessarily to prac- 
tice an excessively abstract mode of vision, as we have seen, but the 
degree of abstraction must be held to consistently, or any shift in 
abstraction must be noted clearly. Thus it may be recognized that 


*The Waning of the Middle Ages, Arnold, London, 1937. 
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the oppositions of W6lfflin are in the spatial arts, set up in terms 
of visual oppositions of manner of treatment, and as such it is an 
extremely valuable contribution to the history of Western art. This 
procedure does not deny the place of content in art, it has in fact 
contributed greatly to an understanding of the Baroque as a style 
with a content of its own, rather than a mere degenerescence of 
form. 

In whatever basic medium the expressed content be put, the arts 
of space or the arts of time, the facts that a public subject matter may 
be incidental has been made much of in the formalist criticism of 
the last few decades. But incidental is not the same as irrelevant. 
Proof of a common quality in the expressed content, content made 
particular under generic form, is of infinitely more significance than 
identical subject matter. What is common to Jane, Countess of 
Harrington and Perdita is of more import, in art, than the fact that 
Jane and Mrs. Robinson are the persons portrayed: the grand style, 
the gesture of the Classic, the upward swirl of the Baroque with 
nature coming closer to the foreground as a prescient indication of 
the coming English romanticism, all these are unrolled in the 
cavalcade from Jane to Perdita, and inform the vitality of the grand 
style. 

Granted a legitimacy for the means of establishing the formal 
relationships existent among the arts of space, what are the bases 
for an assumption of a common spirit from a common or generic 
form? Certainly the problem is not only a problem of method, and 
if science is method only, then it is not a scientific problem. We may 
be granted the same epistemic and psychological tools for an inquiry 
into generic form which have served the scientist in the establish- 
ment of his genera, but these tools have proven themselves unable 
to solve the traditional problems of meaning in art if used only in 
the method in which the scientist grants their use. 

We cannot accept subject matter as the basis of the assumption 
of a Kunstwollen on the penalty of a neglect of “expressed content,” 
though I would qualify this somewhat to indicate the exact relation 
of the iconic sign to designata, which is the area in which expressed 
content becomes meaning. The mannerist painter who carries on 
the graphic and iconic means of a vital style without realizing the 
shift in content brought by each new age is an excellent example 
of a semblance, a traditional and accepted cloak, substituting for 
the reality of meaning which is great art. The Caracci angels are a 
heavenly fruit, something which a man might pinch, and the Gods 
decline; certainly neither the human angels of Van Eyck, nor the 
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Olympian hierarchy of the Sistine Chapel; rather they are confec- 
tions representing the religiosity of the school. Inevitably such 
triviality, whether composed in terms of a sanction, or in terms of 
a personal affection, is subject to the ultimate judgement, the moral 
determinant. When the mannerist painter is unable to distinguish 
between the cloak and the body, when he mistakes the cloak for the 
body, his case is lost. The valid icon of the past is not a cloak, but 
a form, a body itself. 

This does not mean that radically new medial experimentation 
can always be mistaken in its optimum area of human experience. 
The traditional theme may become living in modern treatment: 
Hayter may etch Ulysses. Anachronism cannot thus be determined 
on the basis of subject-matter, another indication that the area of 
common concern, the extensionality of the designatum of a work 
of art, cannot be the adequate indication of the common intension. 
What the painters and the poets mean is a more fundamental clue 
to their common impulse than what they talk about. Thus we shall 
have to look elsewhere than in Greece for the intension which gov- 
erns Mourning Becomes Electra, Ulysses, and R. Strauss’ Elektra. 

Thus far I have argued that the method of artistic induction, 
though not worked out in comprehensive methodology, is sufficiently 
operative to allow of the assumption that art history and criticism 
are disciplines worthy of the confidence of a wide practice. Certainly 
it has been practiced in Europe as an aid to general history. The 
substitution of an esthetic for beauty is not a solution of the prob- 
lem, but it is an indication that its formulation has changed: this 
is as far as we can go in concession to the method of science, which 
tends to substitute psychology for philosophy as a guiding force. 

I have also indicated that a summary formal and generic formal 
guidance in method is the best assurance that the fundamental 
nature of the data of artistic induction will be preserved at all levels 
of abstraction. To neglect this consideration is to mistake the nature 
of the whole problem. We must take adequate account of docu- 
mentation and affective response but these are subject to correction 
at the hands of a genuine iconography. Those who wonder at the 
work of art in the name of science tend to chop it to bits. The work 
of art is an act of meaning, and after it has been broken into parts 
it returns to perception, miraculously whole. 


University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Ky. 





Predictions for Post-War Art 
By J. K. Halliburton 


N ORDER the better to understand any discussion of art we 

should have some understanding of “Why is Art,” and “What is 
Art?” It would seem that the commoner definitions—art is expression, 
art is imitation, or, art is communication—are the answers to the why 
rather than the what and thus cannot be accepted as legitimate 
definitions. Art lies beyond those spheres of life experiences which 
lend themselves to satisfactory verbal definition. Each man must 
formulate a definition which, in a general way, suits himself or 
suits, in a specific way, the definite situation under consideration. 
To simplify matters for the purposes of this article we might accept, 
despite their inadequacies, all three of the above definitions. 

Art fulfills a fundamental need of man to express himself. It is as 
natural—and as necessary—as speech. It is the language, we might 
say, of the emotional side of man. (This point should be carefully 
noted, for art cannot be explained by or understood with the in- 
tellect alone; one must view art to gain an understanding, and that 
understanding will evolve more through emotional sensitivity than 
through the intellect.) 

Art releases tensions of the emotions; emotions that may be good, 
bad, or indifferent. There probably never has been an artist of con- 
sequence who was not neurotic to some degree. There probably has 
never been any outstanding leader, or misleader, of men who was 
not emotionally disturbed to some extent. Controlled intellect and 
controlled emotion combine to create works of art. We could express 
the same thought otherwise—and perhaps better—by saying that 
intellectualized emotion and emotionalized intellect combine to 
achieve this result. 

When a person doodles he is probably creating in the most primi- 
tive of art expressions. Man probably doodled before he achieved the 
level necessary for verbal communication. To fit the requirements 
of this article we might be tolerant and dignify doodling with the 
art classification and carry on with a consideration of the cultural 
situations which have nurtured expression in art forms. 

We can imagine our mutual primitive ancestor mumbling chance 
sounds in his matted beard while scratching meaningless marks in 
the soil with a dirty finger. His urge was certainly artistic (that is: 
emotionally expressive) and he might be called our first artist. This 
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man’s descendants, a few thousand, perhaps a few hundred thou- 
sands of years later, were all artists. They lived a nomadic life or 
settled more or less permanently in caves. Art expression was natural 
to all members of the community—a minor activity without mystery, 
without honor, because so common. The man of outstanding interest 
in art activity painted cave murals but won no respect for his accom- 
plishments unless he was bright enough to relate these pictures to 
success in the hunt and set himself up as a medicine-man. 

Under the nomadic mode of life, art was limited to creations 
applied to purely utilitarian objects, and this has a bearing on a 
point later to be considered—the contribution of unchanging living 
habits to the growth of the art market. Man, during those early 
times, created for utility alone. If his immediate needs of food and 
shelter were temporarily met and time hung heavy he turned to the 
decoration of the utilitarian objects made. 

Individual specialization in the arts and the development of non- 
utilitarian art appeared with specialization in all fields and the 
growth of the more complex, yet more stable, culture. Religion’s 
growth in importance led to the carving and painting of idols and 
religious subjects, and artists no doubt established themselves as 
the first religious leaders. Religious temples may have been the 
first structures of a relatively permanent type. The design and deco- 
ration of such structures furnished outlet for creative talent. Art 
works having an individual character found in these temples a place 
for display. Still later castles, palaces, civic buildings and large 
private dwellings came to be enriched by art treasures. 

Permanence, stability, peace, prosperity—all of these encourage the 
arts. Their opposites have the reverse effect. We have just emerged 
from war’s activities and many thinkers visualize a future of greater 
general prosperity than ever before. But the permanence and sta- 
bility of private patronage, such as the artist of today knows, is 
greatly shaken. Weak and growing feebler with each passing year 
of this century such patronage is not likely to remain an important 
factor in the artist’s future. The path of the artist is likely to become 
more rugged before it becomes less so. 

Let us consider this and other factors which have gravely touched 
the artist, yet which have not, so far as we know, been noted by 
writers on art and artists. The decreasing size of families has resulted 
in smaller homes and less space in which to hang or otherwise dis- 
play works of art. The decreasing supply of domestic help in the 
labor market, and a consequent rise in wages of domestics without 
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a corresponding rise in the incomes of those who employ such help 
has further weakened the art market. The gradual abandonment 
of the custom of primogeniture has had its effect on art. 

The growth of industry and commerce has had an effect previously 
overlooked. When companies have branch offices scattered from 
coast to coast the employee of outstanding ability—the person most 
likely to invest in works of art—is less and less likely to live a lifetime 
in one home. Uncertainty of one’s future place of residence does not 
conduce to investment in art. The ego-flattering thought of passing 
on a house filled with treasures and reminders of one’s self to de- 
scendants is no longer a reason to be called up as justification for art 
investments. If one should live a lifetime in the same home the 
chances of a child living there also is generally quite remote. Un- 
restricted real-estate development is a factor which enters into this 
part of the situation. Without effecting zoning laws the best of resi- 
dential areas may deteriorate into almost anything. 

If we were to search further we could no doubt uncover many 
more factors threatening the near future of the artist. But let us 
turn to the question of what type of art is likely to be produced as 
a result of our present cultural situation and the martial events of 
the recent past. 

Art that has a philosophical message, generally one of social criti- 
cism, may be expected. Some of this art will be predominantly in- 
tellectual, more of it will be both emotionally and intellectually 
conceived, but the vast majority of these works will be almost purely 
emotional expressions—a few themes being repeated over and over 
with slight variations. Much escapist art will appear. Escapist art 
fills a definite need and if purchasers of such art let it accomplish 
its task of mental refreshment and avoid letting it become a soporific 
vice it may do a greater practical service in the end than some of 
the more serious art. A great danger lies, however, in too full an 
acceptance of escape channels. Predictions as to whether the majority 
will seek wise mental refreshment or cravenly abandon themselves 
to complete escapism could be made on only the most tenuous 
grounds. 

Abstractions will probably hold their own but may never win 
large audiences. 

The typical serious artist of all ages has been the man of peace 
and good will and this is why we listed first the works which will be 
built upon philosophical concepts. The artist will try more than 
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ever to lift his fellow man above the narrowness and selfishness that 
have made wars possible. 

The markets for art, in this attempt at foretelling the future, 
are not to be as few and ineffective as the foregoing may have made 
the situation appear. 

It is true that many small communities of today, instead of em- 
ploying an artists to produce a statue or monument in memory of 
men who died in the recent war, have, instead, put their contributions 
into works of civic improvement such as parks and recreation areas 
which the living might enjoy and be healthfully benefited thereby. 
This does not bode ill for the artist but rather promises the very oppo- 
site. It shows intelligence of a high order and only an intelligent and 
emotionally mature people are able fully to appreciate the value of 
art. Full civic improvement of a practical nature will be achieved in 
a relatively short time and then attention will turn to improvements 
of a cultural nature. 

Federal, state, county, and civic patronage of the artist will replace 
the patronage of the private individual. Public buildings of all 
kinds, not merely museums, will have their collections of art work. 
Besides city halls, post offices, and such other buildings where works 
of art have become familiar, there will be recognized the need of 
placing them in institutions for the poor and aged, and the very 
great need for them in our prisons. Schools and colleges will join 
in such general patronage. Privately operated institutions such as 
hotels, theatres, hospitals, orphanages, and club houses of fraternal 
organizations will be important investors in art. 

Commerce and industry have already entered the field of cultural 
promotion by substantial investments in art works. Such invest- 
ments have proven profitable from the advertising value received 
and this means of gaining publicity will not be overlooked by keen 
business leaders. 

If we are successful in establishing a real brotherhood of nations, 
the foregoing predictions are certain of realization. Without such 
brotherhood of nations, I am equally certain that I, and my brother 
artists, will again turn to the painting of cave murals, and the 


chipping of pictographs. 


University of Wyoming 





An Off-Campus View of College Art Teaching 
By Mary F. Williams 


ACULTY shop talk nowadays runs to “refresher courses.”” When 

I recently absented myself from what is still my war job to rub 
elbows with friends at the College Art Association meeting and first 
heard the expression, “refresher course,” I could not at once under- 
stand its meaning. We war workers, I thought, have just been hav- 
ing our refresher courses! What more stimulating than to step aside 
a few years and appraise the teaching of art as we knew it? Naturally, 
the suggestion was intended to help us returnees to catch up on 
publications and ideas which appeared while we were away. But 
we, too, have indeed had refresher courses in absentia. 

I offer some old thoughts which quietly matured and gained 
assurance at a distance from the campus. Others sprang from the 
circumstances of a war job. 

First in the agenda of my wartime thinking has been the problem 
of art history and/or studio art. Now that the purely historical ap- 
proach and the purely practical have both been damned, the one 
by easterners and the other by westerners, in favor of a blend of 
the two, I fear many of us have been doing wishful thinking about 
our own qualifications as teachers of art. I know I have. Just think 
how many problems would vanish instantly if we were equally 
competent as drawing masters and as lecturers! But how impossible 
for us to attain such a goal and how dull for our students, if we 
could! From the non-academic angle of the Red Cross it appears 
to me a blessing that the majority of art teachers are predominantly 
either the scholar type or the artist type. I believe our students de- 
serve an Opportunity to study art with expert teachers of two dis- 
tinct kinds rather than with hybrids who would, I suppose, have to 
be called “artistorians.” 

No doubt a few persons have been born equally gifted in his- 
torical interpretation and in creative art. There should be more of 
them. However, their number is so small that the term “artistorian” 
ought to be understood generally to refer to warped persons who 
have tried, probably unsuccessfully, to repress their dominant art 
interest in order to encourage their secondary one, in the hope of 
equalizing the two. I believe few of us are so constituted that the 
hot-house forcing of our weaker interest to parity with our naturally 
stronger one can bring good results. 

Granted that each art course must include both history and prac- 
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tice and assuming for the moment that only one instructor teaches 
each course, the teacher usually is and certainly ought to be a special- 
jst in either history or creative art and not much more than a duffer 
in the other. This is natural for the instructor and advantageous 
for his students. Why be embarrassed when a gifted young student 
quickly picks up the rudiments of painting technique in a history 
of art course and by sheer native ability outstrips his scholar- 
instructor? Salve for the pride of the historian will inevitably appear 
in the form of a student who still wants to learn all about art, 
although he has just discovered in his studio course that he cannot 
draw after all. Thus the student taking but one art course in col- 
lege and that under an expert in one field has approached it pri- 
marily from one angle, but is not ignorant of the other aspect. The 
student who elects art a second time may either advance to a second 
level course or shift to the beginning course in the other type of in- 
struction, according ‘o his personal preferences. I doubt whether 
even the most rigid curriculum committee would be seriously con- 
cerned lest the introductory art course by the history of art teacher 
(with one studio period per week) should duplicate the introductory 
studio art course by the painter (with one lecture per week). 

For the sake of clarity I arbitrarily and temporarily assumed in 
the foregoing paragraphs that each art course (combining history 
with practice) should be taught by one instructor. Several colleges 
of high standards will contend that the instruction in both lecture 
hall and studio should be offered by experts only, with two special- 
ists co6perating in each course, one for the history and one for the 
practice. My defense of the one-instructor principle is simple. None 
of our talk about the interrelation of studio art with history of 
art will carry conviction until each of us accepts the responsibility 
for both phases of instruction in our own courses, with the emphasis 
necessarily rather heavily on one side or the other. We underrate 
the common sense of our students if we think they will believe that 
history and practice are indeed interdependent when this theory 
is presented to them in fact by instructors whose own experience 
appears limited to one phase of art. This is the horrid reality: we 
must practice the dualism which we preach, 

The survey course though second on my agenda has always been 
of special interest to me because through it we reach the largest 
number of students. The Harvard Report justly observes’ that 


“General Education in a Free Society, Report of the Harvard Committee, 
Cambridge, 1945, pp. 56-57. 
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it is too often planned with concentrators in mind and therefore 
contains more factual material and has a more specialized approach 
than can be recommended for students taking the subject as an 
elective. I tend to believe that there is too much information in the 
average survey course even for the major student. The increased 
and more permanent ardor aroused by a freer handling of the 
subject appears to me more precious than a rather complete factual 
background. Are not opened eyes, intelligent enthusiasm and a few 
facts more valuable for a beginner than information packed like C 
rations? If we really believe that education is a process continuing 
through life, then we should take the time necessary to relate art 
to literature, music and cultural movements, leaving the remaining 
information to be picked up after college. We shall, worse luck, 
find that students come factually less well prepared for second level 
subjects, but at least they will have assimilated better the little 
that they do know. That is worth much. 

If you admit that the survey course needs revitalizing, you will 
ask, “How?” I have two proposals. One is to take full advantage 
of local resources. To be sure, John Smith of North Main Street 
is hardly the Giotto of our century. Nevertheless, any professional 
artist, however obscure, can through his own personality illustrate 
certain features of art as no lecturer can. If our college budget makes 
no provision for an artist in residence, we can at least make sure 
that every student who gets credit for an art course has talked with 
one living professional painter in addition to his studio instructor. 
To turn to sculpture—few towns boast sculptors, yet all have grave- 
stone cutters whose materials and tools can demonstrate some of the 
sculptor’s problems. An architect can usually be found, but, lacking 
one, a contractor can make blueprints come alive to students. I am 
aware of the old difficulties of scheduling excursions, hiring buses 
and paying for field trips, but I am convinced that the resulting 
enlightenment is worth the wear and tear on the teacher. Looking 
forward to teaching again, I resolve never to allow the one or two 
live artists in the township to be pushed aside by the importance 
of hundreds of dead artists, however “significant.” 

The second proposal is to scrap the chronological treatment. How 
grim is the inevitability of its progress down the centuries! Instead 
of starting with paleolithic cave paintings, I would begin with the 
largest group of original works of art at hand. This means archi- 
tecture. What about the thesis that painting and sculpture, because 
they ordinarily depict human beings with whom students can identi- 
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fy themselves, are more readily comprehended by beginners than 
the abstract art of architecture? If the teaching must be done exclu- 
sively from books, photographs and slides, the idea seems to me per- 
fectly valid. But experience proves that young imaginations are 
more vigorously stimulated by such problems as identifying the 
external construction materials of local buildings and finding the 
largest single piece of cut stone on campus. If any student found the 
chapel or library disconcertingly abstract, I was never aware of it. 

Is there any art with which the average person has had a wider 
personal experience than with architecture? His critical judgment 
in domestic, and possibly also in ecclesiastical architecture, is based 
on actual knowledge. How could the transition from contemporary 
examples to historical trends be more spontaneous than in the art 
which deals with climates, building materials and cultural patterns? 
Most naturally they lead back to Babylonia, Egypt and Greece. I 
believe that we have been intimidated by the abstract quality of 
architectural design and have overlooked the convincing reality of 
buildings themselves. 

Readers of the JouRNAL are already familiar with the teaching 
method that Carroll L. V. Meeks calls “conceptional,” in which 
historical information is grouped around some central idea basic 
to human nature and expressed in art forms in every age.? The 
student’s understanding of the contents of a survey course must be 
greatly enlarged by such handling of the material. 

My wartime thoughts on more progressive forms of higher educa- 
tion have brought me to every teacher’s bugaboo—the grading sys- 
tem. Other teachers will agree with me that students enjoy informal 
and lively classes but. are reluctant to be graded on their perform- 
ance in such irregular work, much of which is spontaneous and 
unprepared. Especially in a college with a large group of scholar- 
ship students, there is a pronounced demand for definite assign- 
ments on which the needy and assiduous can concentrate their heavy 
artillery. 

After some bargaining between the me that represents manage- 
ment and the me representing labor, I think I have found a solu- 
tion in appealing to both demands of the student body, not, how- 
ever, at the same time. The trick lies in making clear, beyond any 
possibility of confusion, which of the assignments are for intellectual 
stimulation and experiment and which are for grading purposes. 


*Carroll L. V. Meeks, “The New History of Architecture,” Journal of the 
American Society of Architectural Historians, Il, 1, 1942. 
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At times let everybody participate with carefree enthusiasm in prob- 
lems imaginatively presented. At testing time let the majors and 
scholarship students make diligence count while the average stv. 
dent who is “by nature a little copycat’’s can resort to his academic 
panacea—memorizing. By discreet planning, the non-credit work can 
be made to fall in weeks when students are not swamped with tests 
in other courses. If careful scheduling and vigorous leadership are 
not inducements enough to get the non-credit work done, it may 
be necessary to base a small part of the final grade on participation 
in class, not more perhaps than five per cent. I am convinced that 
courses can be organized so that they will include both progressive 
teaching and at the same time the objective grading without which 
neither the scholarship students nor the dean’s office would be happy. 

Why do we make students buy textbooks when most of their read- 
ing is in specialized volumes anyway? Why not a Phaidon Press 
picture book which they can show off and talk about with pride? 
Why not have each member of a survey class subscribe to a peri- 
odical which he can spend the rest of the year defending (because 
it was his choice) against someone else’s selection? Why do we give 
our majors gallery talks on current exhibitions before they have 
had a fling at writing their own criticisms? 

All these suggestions on teaching are the fruit of careful scrutiny 
from the sidelines by one who has been temporarily out of the 
game. In every case I am willing to sacrifice factual information so 
that enjoyment may be increased and understanding deepened. 

The greatest single lesson which the war taught me was related 
not specifically to the fine arts but to the virtues and vices of aca- 
demic freedom in general. For me, as doubtless for all who went 
from teaching into the armed services, the OWI or other war agen- 
cies, working in an organization of national scope necessitated a 
serious adjustment. I had to be slapped down again and again be- 
fore I learned that the seven deadly sins are rolled into just one big 
sin, the sin of working “out of channels.” It was a new experience 
to administer policies which I had had no hand in formulating and 
to develop programs which others had planned. It is quite possible 
for a college teacher to be entirely inexperienced in the self-discipline 
essential in a highly departmentalized organization in which he may 
act only through his supervisor or through those whom he super- 
vises. Then I realized how great a college teacher’s freedom really 
is. He organizes his own courses, plans what his students shall study 


* Jacques Barzun, Teacher in America, Boston, 1945, P. 21. 
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and, generally speaking, has freedom of utterance within his own 
subject. In that kingdom he is king. 

When I voluntarily surrendered my independence and submitted 
every decision, word and action to close supervision, I realized how 
wholesome it is to check the dogmatic tendency which academic 
freedom encourages. One may lecture with authority on the per- 
sonality of Rubens. In personnel work it is otherwise. Who can 
say that an applicant's personality “has” this or “is” that? One only 
knows that it “seems to have” or “gives the impression of being.” 
I shall never cease to be grateful for having been forced to differ- 
entiate so clearly between fact, opinion and taste. I hope my war 
job has permanently innoculated me against the virus of dogmatism 
that thrives in the academic freedom of the campus. 

It has been a shock to learn what businessmen, social workers and 
others think of teachers. In the opinion of those I have met, teachers 
are a poor lot. Possible differences between grade school and high 
school teachers, between teachers in public and private schools, be- 
tween school teachers and college instructors are apparently not 
taken into account, That each year involves revision of material and 
method, that each year brings new personality problems into the 


classroom make no difference. A teacher is a teacher—God help the 
poor devil. 


Sadly I have had to admit that there is a recognizable characteristic 
of both men and women which is best described as “teacherish- 
ness." The possession of this quality in any marked degree may auto- 
matically disqualify applicants for non-academic positions requiring 
flexibility and initiative. Only a brilliant record of extracurricular 
activities involving demonstrated leadership seems adequate proof 
that a teacher who has been a long time in the same school or college 
is not a stick-in-the-mud. I seriously doubt whether the teaching pro- 
fession harbors a majority of the neurotics in the world, but I have 
met this assumption more than once. It is almost as if a teacher by 
definition were less adventurous, less adjustable and less sparkling 
than plain John Doe. 

We college teachers need desperately to improve our public rela- 
tions and to demonstrate to the world at large that we do lead 
lives which in anybody's language are exciting and satisfying. 


American Red Cross 





The Kunstschutz in Occupied France 
By Marvin C. Ross 


> pres art activities of the Germans in France during the occupa. 
tion had a number of interesting aspects. The complete picture 
has not yet emerged but sufficient has come out to enable us to give 
a preliminary outline of the activities of their organization, Kunst. 
schutz im Wesen, for the protection of historical monuments, works 
of art and other cultural material. 

The German army of invasion appears not to have had any organi- 
zation for protecting works of art during the operational phase such 
as was set up at SHAEF under General Eisenhower before the in- 
vasion of Northwest Europe. This appears from statements in their 
own files as well as from the destruction, oftentimes wanton, which 
was wrought by the German army of invasion in 1940. 

The effect of this can be seen only too well in the city of Beauvais 
which I visited in September 1944. There had been a German radio 
report before the invasion which stated that we had destroyed the 
famous Basse-Oeuvre, one of the earliest medieval buildings remain- 
ing in France. The Basse-Oeuvre and the Cathedral when visited 
seemed to be pretty much untouched. However the whole city to 
the south and east, much of which was medieval, had been almost 
completely destroyed. Inquiries to a local curé brought forth the 
statement that it had been burned by the Germans in 1940 as a 
reprisal. Whatever may have been the reason, the destruction was 
frightful. Other cities of France suffered heavy losses during the 
1940 operations—Abbeville, Tours, Orléans, etc.—some in the course 
of military operations but others with less excuse as in the case of 
Beauvais. The Cathedral at Beauvais still stands and St. Etienne 
is not too seriously damaged but the old houses and streets which 
gave a medieval setting to this part of the town are gone—the chief 
jewel is there but the setting is lost to us forever, a serious matter 
since French Gothic cathedrals were generally designed for the 
crowded central part of medieval cities. 

In May of 1940 the OHK ordered to be set up a section on the 
staff of the Military Governor of France—Kunstschutz—devoted to the 
protection of monuments and historical material with sections de 
voted to prehistory, libraries, archives, etc. under Count Wolff 
Metternich, Provincial Curator of Historic Monuments for the 
Rhine Province and Professor at the University of Bonn. There were 
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also sections at the various headquarters of the sectors into which 
France was divided administratively for Military Government dur- 
ing the occupation—Paris, St. Germain, Angers and Dijon. The 
men chosen for this work were for the most part well-known art 
historians, usually were not members of the Nazi party—in fact they 
seem to have been chosen with this in mind for obvious political 
reasons vis-a-vis the French officials with whom they of course were 
required to work. 

A copy of the general directive for the whole of France issued by 
the German military governor will give the overall scheme and the 
objectives of this group of people. It is quoted from a translation 
kindly made for me by Wing Commander Douglas Cooper who 
translated other documents for this article: 


Second Directive of the Military C.-in-C. France on Protection of works 

of art in French Occupied Territory. grd March 1941. (VOBIF) 

By virtue of the plenary powers conferred on me by the Fiihrer and 

C.-in-C. Wehrmacht, I decree as follows: 

1. Removable works of art will not be taken from their present position, 
nor changed in any way whatever, without an authorization from me. 
This does not apply to works of art which are in private possession 
or are in the trade in works of art, and whose value does not exceed 
one million francs. 

. Legal transactions aiming at the transfer of removable works of art 
worth more than one million francs require my authorization in order 
to be valid. The same applies to all administrative or judicial measures 
which envisage such a transfer. 

Applications for authorization should be made to the local Feld- 
kommandantur in question. 

. Owners of removable works of art and all other persons with control 
over them must handle them with every care and must preserve them 
from damage and deterioration. 

. Facilities for inspecting individual works of art are to be given at all 
times to the officers and officials authorized by me, provided that they 
produce an authorization signed by me. 

. Any one who infringes these regulations will be punished with im- 
prisonment and fine, or with either one or the other of these 
punishments. 

. Indemnity will not be awarded for damage resulting from the applica- 
tion of this directive. 

. The directive of 15th July 1940 regarding the protection of works of 
art in French Occupied Territory (VOBIF p. 49) together with the 
proclamation of the 14th September 1940 are abrogated. 

. The present directive enters into force immediately. 


Naturally since the Kunstschutz was chiefly concerned with an 
army of occupation the great problem in connection with the pro- 
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tection of works of art had to do with the billeting of troops 
in the occupied portion of France. To control this under the general 
directed already in force a list of buildings which were not to be used 
by troops was issued. In addition to that, general instruction to the 
Kunstschutz officers were issued as follows: 


Principles to be observed in the protection of important chateaux in 
occupied territory (For internal circulation among Kunstschutz officials) 
(undated) 

The occupying forces are interested in the protection of these chateaux 
which possess outstanding artistic and historic merit: as cultural monu- 
ments they are ideally a communal possession of all cultured peoples, 
Inasmuch as they are liable to be used as billets for our troops, the needs 
of the latter must be reconciliated with the task of protecting the buildings. 
The following points are therefore to be observed: 

1. Military interests are not to be prejudiced by protective measures. 

2. In the interest of protecting the buildings and putting them in order 
adequate protection against fire must be provided (heating, lighting, 
location of petrol and munition supplies). If the buildings are burnt 
down the O.C. troops as well as the Kunstschutz officials will be blamed 
equally. 

. Pieces of furniture of artistic value are, if possible, to be assembled 
in suitable rooms which should not be used. Where they would nor- 
mally be used by the troops substitutes should be provided as early as 
possible. Valuable paintings are likewise to be treated in this way. 

. Libraries and archives are to be shut up and made inaccessible to 
every one (including the owners, unless it is to be expected that from 
the German point of view there will be an interest in exploring the 
contents.) 

. Permits for billeting are to be carefully scrutinized in the light of 
these considerations which should be made known as widely as possible 
by means of placards and communicated to the relevant Area Com- 
manders. Distinctions must be drawn between those buildings which 
are only to be occupied by Command authorities (Kommando- 
Behoerden), those to be occupied chiefly by officers with a limited 
number of enlisted men, and those which are to be occupied without 
any such restrictions, in which case the type of billeting is to be 
stated explicitly. The reserved rooms within a building are to be 
marked as such (i.e. stating reason—library, archives, depository for 
works of art etc.). 

. Reports by the owners concerning alleged damage and injuries by 
the troops are to be scrutinized carefully before being passed on. 


A perusal of the file of Dr. Hoermans of the St. Germain Sector 
illustrates how this worked. He had the list for his sector and care- 
fully inspected the buildings and made up short accounts as to the 
importance of the buildings. The list was then divided into three 
parts: buildings which because of their beauty or importance defi- 
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nitely were not to be occupied by troops (this included art re- 
positories also); buildings which could be partly occupied but in 
which whole portions of the building or certain rooms were to be 
off limits to the troops; lastly, certain buildings could with permis- 
sion be occupied provided precautions were taken for protection 
against fire or any unnecessary damage. A great deal of good and 
honest work was done by the Kunstschutz officials and there is no 
question but what a debt of gratitude is owed to them for this 
kind of protective care. 

The Germans were not solely concerned with the protection of 
French cultural material. They were interested also in research, 
photographic work and other activities that would shed credit upon 
the German nation. A direct quotation in translation from a report 
of Count Wolff Metternich will illustrate how widely this work 
extended and how involved the Germans were in art historical re- 
search in France: 


Report on the Task of the Art Historical Executive Staff in France. 
Autumn, 1940 


1. Planning. 


After the successful campaign in the West the Army High Command 
decided to create a special organization, during the period of the German 
occupation of Belgium and France for the protection of the artistic and 
architectural monuments of both countries. On the basis of the fact that 
during the World War a commission of some 20 art historians led by 
Geheimrat Professor Dr. Paul Clemen of Bonn was set up in Belgium and 
Northern France, the results of whose work appeared in various publica- 
tions which were much esteemed following a world-wide circulation, the 
undersigned made the suggestion that he be given facilities for under- 
taking a productive commitment in the learned field designed to carry out 
research into French art and its numerous close relations with German art 
(particularly during the Middle Ages) —this over and above the task already 
entrusted to the undersigned namely the care of French and Belgian 
works of art, both movable and immovable. Following the order of the 
Army High Command (ref: OKH. GENST. D. H. GENQU LB. (V) 
18609/40 of the 2gth July 1940), he was empowered to do this. 

The details of the task of an art historical executive staff in France 
were laid down by the Ordinarius of art history at Bonn University (Prof. 
Dr. Alfred Stange) and the Kunstschutz Representative to the Army High 
Command (Prof. Dr. Graf Wolfle Metternich) in co-operation with the 
Ordinarius of art history at Marburg University (Prof. Dr. Richard 
Hamann). The Reich Ministry of Education agreed to the proposal, ob- 
tained from the Fiihrer a subsidy of 35,000 RM and forwarded the project 
to the Quarter Master General, who gave orders for its realization. (Ref: 
OKH GENST D.H. GENQU I B (V) 222/40 of the 10th September 1940.) 
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2. Task and Organization 

The task is threefold: 

1, Production of new photographs of French architectural and artistic 
monuments within the occupied zone. 

2. Evaluation of the photographic resources already available in France, 

3. Preparation of specific tasks of research aiming at studying the rela- 
tions between German and French art and the work of German 
artists in France. 

The ultimate goal of the undertaking is the exploitation of the material 
thus acquired in a series of publications produced with the co-operation 
of all the German art experts of note. In this work themes which are 
exclusively French will not be considered. 

For the execution of this task 24 specialists and photographers were 
summoned to the Military C.-in-C., France, by order of the Army High 
Command. Three of them who were already in the army retained their 
military rank, those who were civilians were enlisted as privates. Only 
some who were entrusted with particular jobs of management became war 
administration officials (Kriegsverwaltungsbeamte). 

The task of the executive staff is controlled by the undersigned. 

The details are being formulated by Kriegsverwaltungsrat Dr. Von 
Tieschowitz. The general technical supervision from the home point of 
view is in the hands of Prof. Stange of Bonn. The French authorities of 
the Beaux Arts have been informed of the undertaking: they loyally guaran- 
tee all the support that can be desired. 

Classification of the Work. 

1. For the new photographs in the provinces three groups have been 
constituted, each consisting of three men and a group leader of officer 
status. Each group has at its disposal a car and trailer. A fourth and 
smaller group works permanently in Paris and its surroundings. 

A laboratory has been set up in Paris consisting of several dark rooms 
in which two German professional photographers develop the exposed 
plates and produce the proofs currently. Two female assistants supplied 
by the Art Historical Institute at Marburg undertake the writing of the 
titles on the photographs and the compilation of a technical catalogue. 

The comprehensive and model technical equipment of the photographic 
groups was assembled by the Art Historical Institute at Marburg University 
after a great deal of preliminary work. It was there too that the plans for 
the photographers’ task in the whole of occupied French territory were 
formulated by specialists. The aforementioned Institute has already made, 
under the direction of Prof. Hamann, research into the relations between 
German and French art its particular task for nearly three decades and, 
through its own indefatigable photographic activity, built up a world- 
famous library of photographs of German and French art; it has developed 
in the process unsurpassed methods of art historical photographic work. 
Following a suggestion by the Reich Ministry of Education the new negative 
material will be made over to the Marburg Institute as a central depot. 

2. Side by side with this photographing activity the library of photographic 
plates consisting of some 200,000 items already available at the Central 
French Depot of the Monuments Historiques is being systematically scru- 
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tinized by three art historians. They search through the catalogue for 
photographs of those objects which are either no longer available or else 
are inaccessible or temporarily hidden by air-raid precaution measures; a 
German specialist assigned to this job alone produces four prints of each 
of the negatives in question in the laboratory of the French authorities 
later to be sent to the Art Historical Institutes of the Universities of 
Berlin, Bonn, Marburg and Strasbourg to be made available to every lover 
of the arts interested in them. 

The remaining personnel of the executive staff are young scholars who 
have been entrusted with working up special technical theses in the field 
of Germanic artistic production on French soil. Their inclusion is due to 
Professor Stange of Bonn, who, as Ordinarius in the most westerly of the 
German Universities is particularly interested in research into spiritual 
inter-relations (Geistesgeschichtliche Zusammenhaenge) in the western 
European area. 


3. Work Carried out Since 1/10/1940 


In the early days of October nearly all the members of the executive 
staff arrived in Paris. At the same time the technical equipment was brought 
by road from Marburg to Paris. The 1st of October 1940 is therefore taken 
as D-day for the start of the undertaking. After the conclusion of the pre- 
liminary works and concentrated photographing activity at Versailles the 
three photographic groups of four men each proceeded to the areas assigned 
to them: Normandy, Amiens-Laon and district, and Rheims-Troyes and 
district. The Paris group, availing itself of the good autumn weather, 
began by photographing at Fontainebleau. 

The initial success has been considerable. In spite of increasing difficulty 
from a photographer's point of view, owing to the inclemency of the 
weather, more than 2,000 new photographs size 18 x 24 and 13 x 18, 
most of them already developed, have already been produced, also a con- 
siderable number of color photographs. 

On the ist of December 1940, all the groups were brought back to Paris 
so that during the two darkest months of winter and in accordance with 
the plan as already conceived, they could work by artificial light in the 
museums, libraries, chateaux and churches of Paris. 

The second task, namely evaluation of the available French photographic 
material, is also making progress at the time of writing. At the present 
moment an extension of the commitment in this field is taking place. 

The preparation of specific technical works (cf. Aufgabe und Organisa- 
tion No. g) has been carried to an advanced state by Professor Stange at 
home and the undersigned. They have succeeded in securing a number 
of noted German authorities to contribute to the work, apart from the 
specialists already installed in France and Belgium. Specific theses to work 
on have already been given to them. The results are to be published in a 
series entitled “Researches into West European Art and Cultural History.” 

Signed: Metternich. 


In addition to the general activities which occur in the report 
of Wolff Metternich already quoted there were certain other in- 
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terests for the whole of France. One of these is the concern about 
Germanic antiquities of the folk-wandering tribes which might be 
found in France. A copy of a military order to the army of occupa- 
tion dealing with prehistoric and folkwandering art illustrates this 
interest. This order was issued at Paris on the sixth of March, 1941 
by the Military Commanding Officer in France, General von Stiilp- 
nagel. The order states that the military commanding officer is in- 
terested in finds of prehistoric and folkwandering art for historical 
reasons and also for political purposes. The order is based on earlier 
ones of 1914 and 1920 dealing with such finds in Germany. The 
manner of reporting is given and the kind of information required. 
Also the order states that the site must be protected until the arrival 
of the proper authorities. The distribution list of the order through 
the military follows. Lastly there is a page devoted to sketches of 
what might be found, with notes on material, shapes, etc. and a 
sketch of a typical place where such objects might be come upon. 

Such prehistoric and folkwandering material was found in north- 
ern France in World War I and this order was an attempt to pro- 
tect from destruction any such discoveries in this war. The situation 
was not quite the same as in the last war because there was so much 
less necessity for digging, especially of trenches. However, a number 
of interesting sculptures from a Celtic sanctuary were unearthed 
on the plateau of Autremont (Bouches-du-Rhone) near Aix-en- 
Provence in 1943. Also a German soldier stationed as an airplane 
observer in Normandy came upon a site at St.-Aubin-sur-Mer for 
which he obtained both permission to excavate and men to help 
him. He discovered the foundations of a villa dating from the 
fourth century and a statue of a Celtic goddess. But on the whole, it 
is reported that very little resulted from the issuance of this order, 
probably due to the greatly changed manner of warfare. 

The order is of interest as illustrative of the thoroughness with 
which the Germans carried out even small details. Besides the his- 
torical importance of such finds in which the Germans were genu- 
inely interested it is obvious in case they had won the war, how such 
finds would have been used for political purposes. Even during the 
Occupation any discoveries would have made useful propaganda 
showing the interest of the Germans in culture, just as the discoveries 
at St.-Aubin-sur-Mer were used for such a purpose. 

The above accounts have all dealt with overall plans in France. 
However, the different sector headquarters received directives from 
the higher echelon giving specific instructions for the particular 
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area controlled by each individual headquarters. The following is 
a quotation of the special instructions for the Paris sector: 


. apart from the tasks laid down in the general directive the 
following in particular apply to Paris only: 

1. Administration of museums in the surroundings of Paris. 

2. Preparations for the return of German objets d'art ravished by France. 

g. Technical preparations for the photographic survey of French artistic 
and historic monuments, commissioned by the Army High Command 
and Reich Education Ministry. 

4. Technical preparations for the projected publications concerning 
German protection of monuments in occupied territory and on 
French art history. (Relations between Germany and France). 

5. Preparations for founding a German research institute in Paris. 

6. Transfer of certain large French art collections in a state of dissolution 
(Aufloesung Begriffen) into German state and museum possession. 

7. Execution of personal jobs for the Reichsmarshal and Fiihrer.” 


The following quotation from the progress report of Dr. Bunjes, 
in charge of Kunstschutz on the staff of the Military Governor of 
Paris, illustrates a number of points which appear in the directive. 
In this particular report the personal jobs done for the Reichs- 
marshal and the Fiihrer (these names come in this order in the 
directive!) occupied considerable time. The Kunstschutz officials 
were naturally also occupied with the care of monuments and did 
considerable work at Versailles. The activities of the Kunstschutz 
in Paris in regard to the art trade also appear and the remarks seem 
to indicate the Germans were faring none too well at the hands of 
the art dealers. Then the fact that the collections confiscated from 
Jews and those other works of art that emanated from Germany were 
eventually to be returned, appears clearly stated. The suggestion 
that the collections of the Paris museums be brought back is omi- 
nous in view of the fact that the Germans thoroughly explored the 
collections of the Musée de l’'Armée, most of which had not been 
evacuated, and removed to Germany the items which had previously 
been taken from German collections in the 19th century or were of 
German origin. The progress report reads as follows: 

Progress Report by Bunjes for Period Nov. goth 1940-Jan. 12th 1941. 

Reichsmarschall Géring visited Paris museums and art collections several 
times, in November and the beginning of December. During a visit to the 
Louvre Professor Marcel Aubert expressed to him the thanks of the French 
museum directors and monument officials that, by means of his express 
orders to the Luftwaffe he had spared the French artistic monuments dur- 
ing the campaign. 

Reichsmarschall Géring requested copies for his collection of the Diana 
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of Fontainebleau, the Madonna of Olivet and the Diana of Anet. The 
commissions were in the meantime given to French artists suggested by the 
Louvre authorities. 

A memorial exhibition to Alfonse Daudet is taking place in the Musée 
Carnavalet. OKVR Dr. Kuetgens and KVR Dr. Bunjes were present at 
the opening. A German “Guide to the Musée Carnavalet” has been pre- 
pared by Dr. Bunjes at the request of the Paris Town Administrative 
Authorities and has now appeared. 

A Rodin-Monet exhibition is taking place in the Orangerie. 

The prefect of the Seine made an application to withdraw from their 
places of storage a series of objets d'art belonging to the Hotel de Ville. 
The application was granted. It would in general be worth considering 
whether at some future date the most valuable art treasures from the 
municipal museums could not be brought back to Paris from their places 
of storage. They could be supervised much better in the now largely 
normalized circumstances of museum administration in Paris than in the 
storage depots. 


Care of Monuments. 


The rehabilitation works at the chateau and gardens of Versailles have 
been started, but can only be completed on the scale envisaged when the 
weather improves. 

The investigations into the occupation of chateaux in the Military 
Admin. District, Paris, by the German army are still under way. This 
work requires all the more care since the owners, or their representatives 
are in many cases trying to make the German troops responsible for 
damage or thefts. A comprehensive report on some 20 chateaux so far 
examined follows for the period up to Jan. goth. 


Art Trade 


On Sept. 26th 1940, a delegation led by M. P. Blanc appeared before 
the undersigned and requested permission, in spite of the decree concern- 
ing the conservation of art treasures in occupied French territory 
(15/7/1940), to resume auctions of works of art at the Hotel Drouot. In 
order to revive the completely paralyzed art trade, the resumption of the 
auctions was approved, on condition that notice of each one should be 
given to the Kunstschutz representative on the Military Admin. District, 
Paris, enclosing a catalogue. When objects valued at more than 100,000 
francs appear they must be specially pointed out. Should they be sold, the 
price reached together with the address of the new owner must be reported. 
This regulation has worked very well. Jews may not participate. 

In the open art trade abuses occur through the constantly rising prices. 
It has been repeatedly established that German museum directors and art 
dealers pay extraordinarily high prices for goods in Paris. 

Recently the number of applications from individuals has increased, 
who wish to bring back to Paris their art collections which they had 
evacuated into the country. So far all such applications have been granted 
on condition that the new location of the objects is reported. 
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Protection of Works of Art (Kunstschutz) 


During the advance of the German troops valuable art collections and 
individual works of art were discovered to be without any guard. German 
army sections and H.Q.’s saw to the initial safeguarding of these in order 
above all to avoid thefts by refugees. By order of the Chief of the Military 
Admin. District Paris (Staatsrat Dr. Turner) works of art thus held have, 
since the beginning of November been assembled and inspected in a 
depot in the Louvre. It then emerged that there were particularly valuable 
works among the art treasures from the possession of Jews who had fled 
to America (Rothschild, Konn, Wildenstein etc.) which had been secured 
by the Task Force Rosenberg. Reichsmarshall Géring inspected in Novem- 
ber some of the works of art thus secured and gave the order that these 
works of art from established Jewish collections which would constitute 
an enrichment of German museums and important collections, or which 
had demonstrably emanated from Germany, were to be dispatched or taken 
back to Germany after an ordered inventory had been taken. They were 
to be valued by experts and paid for, the proceeds to be placed at the 
disposal of the members of the French populace who had been bereaved 
by the war. This order was approved by the Fiihrer and the Task Force 
Rosenberg was entrusted with the task of making the necessary preliminary 
arrangements for the transfer to Germany. For the execution of this task, 
Dr. Schiedlausky, Museum Assistant and War Admin. Assessor was put 
at the disposal of the Task Force. Dr. Esser, Dr. Jerchel and Dr. Wirth 
assisted him for a time. The last-named gentlemen were put back to 
technical work on the 15th of Jan. 1941 on the completion of this under- 
taking. French state possessions or private possessions are not affected by 
this order, as Reichsmarschall Géring expressly emphasized. 

The reporting of works of art valued at more than 100,000 francs in 
accordance with the decree of July 15th, 1940, is only being done very 
incompletely and late. The reports on this subject from the Area Com- 
mander (Feldkommandantur) Versailles and Melun are appended. The 
reports from the area of the Chief of the Military Admin. District, Paris, 
are in the files of the Kunstschutz representative. 

For the rest it is hardly possible for the undersigned even with a daily 
working period of some fourteen hours, to carry out alone the work 
involved absolutely to schedule. 


Signed: Bunjes 


The report for the month following goes into even more detail 
about the work done on the preservation of French chateaux. The 
work of the 500 laborers at Versailles was never completed, however, 
for it was found later on that they were badly needed in Germany 
and so were shipped off. The many flowers set out in the garden were 
all in bloom when SHAEF arrived in September of 1944; they pro- 
vided us with several weeks of pleasure. The technical activities 
continued and much work is reported as having been accomplished 
by German art historians doing research in France, The visits of 
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G6ring seem more sinister and there follows a description of the 
system of gathering works of art at the depot at the Jeu de Paume, 
from which he and other Nazi and museum officials made their 
purchases but paid for them into a closed account: 


Progress Report on French Chateaux for the Period from 12th Jan. 1941 
to 15th Feb. 1941. 

The German military C.-in-C. France, decreed by his written order of 
Dec. 6, 1940, that investigations be started concerning the extent to which 
important chateaux in the area of the Military Admin. District, Paris had 
sustained war damage, to what extent such injuries were in fact still 
unrepaired and how many historically important chateaux were occupied 
by German troops and in how many cases was it desirable to remove the 
latter. 

The investigations were carried out in the period from the 15th to 
the 25th of January 1941. It then emerged that the following chateaux 
were occupied by troops or staffs: Baville, Courance, Dampierre, Fleury-en- 
Biére, Gros Bois, Mesnils, Méry, Ormesson, La Roche Guyon, Sceaux, and 
Champs. Of these only the following are still occupied: Courance, 
Dampierre, Fleury-en-Biére, Mesnils, Ormesson and Sceaux. No major 
injuries were found, and only at La Roche Guyon had damage worth 
considering been caused owing to the blowing up of the Seine bridge 
opposite the chateau by French troops. Even before the investigation 
ordered by the Military C.-in-C. France, several chateaux in the Military 
Admin. District, Paris had been cleared at the instigation of the repre- 
sentative at the H.Q. of the Chief of the Military Admin. District, Paris 
(viz.: Baville, Méry, Champs): furthermore the clearing of Gros-Bois and 
Dampierre was recommended. 

Particular attention was paid to the chateau and gardens of Versailles, 
Owing to the often senseless protective measures of the former curators, 
Messieurs Ladone and P. Bonnet (as even the French authorities admit) 
considerable injuries resulted. As early as the 16th September, 1940, the 
Chief of the Military Admin. District, Paris (Staatsrat Turner) ordered a 
start to be made with the necessary rehabilitation works, and the more 
urgent repairs to be undertaken owing to neglect over a period of 
months. Thanks to the personal interest of the Area Commander (Feld- 
kommandant) of Versailles, Major-General Beckmann, it was possible to 
repair the worst damages immediately. Notices printed in two languages 
were hung up, promising the severest penalties for all acts of damage, 
furthermore a permanent patrol service was installed in the chateau. 

In September Messieurs Ladone and Bonnet presented reports on 
vandalism at the chateau of Versailles to the Chief of the Military Admin. 
District, Paris. It was repeatedly found that acts of injury were attributed 
to German visitors for which the latter were certainly not responsible and 
which were rather to be ascribed to the superfluous protective measures. 

In October 1940, the curators responsible for these, Messrs. Ladone and 
Bonnet were dismissed, after repeated attacks in the French daily press. 
Their successors, curators, Mauricheau Beaupré and Japy, immediately 
inaugurated rehabilitation works in close co-operation with the German 
authorities. When after transactions lasting several weeks the necessary 
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credits were granted and with the beginning of the better weather condi- 
tions early in January, rehabilitation works were started on a larger scale. 
Works of renovation which had been necessary for years were also 
carried out. 

Work was begun in the Galerie des Glaces and was continued by stages. 
The protective and anti-fire walls are being to a great extent removed 
from the rooms. The fittings are being restored to their original positions. 
The statuary in the niches of the Galerie des Glaces is being uncovered 
and the capitals to a great extent put back. The process entails casting 
the capitals designed by Lebrun with the emblems of France for the 
Trocadero. In the Salon de La Paix and the Salon de La Guerre work 
has been begun on the same scale. The paintings from the adjoining series 
of apartments were brought out of the cellars in the Orangerie, in which 
they had been placed for protection, restored by experts from the Louvre 
under the direction of M. Beaupré and replaced in their original positions. 
These paintings have unfortunately suffered severely through adverse 
climatic conditions and variations of temperature. This applies in par- 
ticular to the Siege of Tournai after the cartoon of Van Der Meulen. 

The museum was likewise re-instituted by M. Beaupré. The paintings 
are being hung again, this time in historical order. It is provisionally 
estimated that the museum will be unrestrictedly open to the public 
again in about three weeks’ time. 

In the chapel the protective walls have been removed from the royal 
gallery. Contrary to what had been feared no injuries had resulted from 
the measures for conservation which had been taken. The organ door, 
alleged to have been destroyed by German officers, has been set up again 
and brought back to its original position. 

On the occasion of my last visit on the 14th Feb., 1941, M. Japy ex- 
pressed his desire several times to obtain permission from the military 
C.-in-C., France, for the return of the panelling and the other works of 
art stored in depots outside Versailles. In his opinion no responsibility 
can be taken from a technical point of view for the survival of those 
objects in their present location. 

Corresponding to the progress in rehabilitation works the planking of 
the windows and the protection of the exterior walls, particularly on the 
garden front are being removed. 

The archives, scrutiny of which is absolutely necessary for the rehabilita- 
tion works, have to a large extent been brought back and will again be made 
available to the public in due course. 

Work in the gardens of Versailles was resumed with great intensity 
after the end of the bad weather period. The statues from the park and 
fountain figures which had been set up at Vaux de Ceramy have been in 
great part brought back to Versailles and are being set up again at the 
time of writing. 

In order to give some idea of the extent of the works which have been 
started it may be mentioned that some 500 laborers are employed on the 
rehabilitation of the sloping walls of the Grand Basin, a credit of five 
million francs has had to be granted and for the planting of the gardens 
some millions flower seedlings in all have had to be used. 

At the same time, preliminary work has been started on setting up the 
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orangerie again and replanting the terrace with flowers. It is calculated that 
the most important rooms in the Versailles chateau, particularly the Galerie 
des Glaus (sic) should be completely put in order by the beginning of 
May 1941 at the latest, and the park and fountains by the same date. 


Technical Research Activity 


The Kunstschutz representative has been entrusted from the beginning 
with special technical work, chief of which is the preparation of some 
10,000 photographic prints from the archives of the Monuments Historiques 
in Paris. After an agreement had been reached in October 1940 between 
the (German) Chief of the Military Admin. District, Paris, and the (French) 
director of the Monuments Historiques, work was begun in setting up a 
photographic laboratory and on the selection of relevant photographs from 
the collection of some 200,000 photographic plates. After considerable 
preliminary difficulties work has now progressed so far that it is calculated 
that it should be provisionally concluded by the goth April. It is to be 
expected that the Reich Ministry of Education and the Fiihrer will sup- 
port this technical undertaking with special financial aid, and will make 
further facilities available for the extension of the scope of this work. 
One copy each of the photographic prints has been sent to the universities 
of Berlin, Vienna, Munich and Bonn. In addition to the photographs newly 
taken following simultaneous action in the whole of the occupied ter- 
ritory—which amount to some 40,000 and for whose preparation the 
Representative (Dr. Bunjes) has contributed essential preliminary work 
during the past months—unique material for study already in existence, 
will also be made available to the German universities, which would 
never have been possible without the support of the Military Admin. 
Authorities and whose fruits will only be fully appreciated after several 
decades. 

Apart from this the technical collaborators of the representative are at 
present engaged in extensive studies, from an archival point of view of 
the Paris libaries and archives, which he himself was unable to do before 
and which will ultimately constitute the technical foundations for the 
publications planned by the Reich Ministry of Education on Western 
European History and Art History. 

It is to be expected that the most essential tasks in this field will be 
brought to a provisional conclusion in April or May. Alongside this 
technical preliminary work the representative has already been able to 
produce the first literary results of his stay in this country, namely the 
reconstruction of the Gothic screen in Chartres cathedral (appeared in 
Wallraf Richarts Jahrbuch 1941), Flemish medieval architecture in relation 
to German and French architecture (appeared in the Jahrbuch Der 
Rheinischen Geschichts-Vereine 1940) and an investigation of the artistic 
structure of France on a geographic basis, treated in book form (the 
boundaries of French culture from the early Middle Ages to the beginning 
of the Thirty Years War). Materials for this investigation have been to a 
large extent collected and should be completed when the photographic 
work is finished. 
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On account of the special nature of his work in Paris it has been possible 
for the representative, in the period covered by this report, constantly to 
increase his activity in the field of technical research—which is very much 
to the advantage of the Reich. Owing to the support of the Military 
Admin. Authorities it has now been possible to make use of collections of 
documents and archives to which access by German scholars has been 
stubbornly denied hitherto. It is essential that these favorable opportunities 
now available to German scholarship are exploited to an ever greater 
extent. 


Museum Administration 


On February 4th, the representative was summoned to the Quai d’Orsay 
to see Reichsmarschall Géring. Also present were Dr. Medieus, Ministerial 
Director, representing the military C.-in-C. in Paris and Herr Von Behr, 
Feldfuehrer, of the Task Force Rosenberg. On this occasion Reichsmar- 
schall Géring gave Herr Von Behr a portfolio containing photographs of 
those works of art which the Fiihrer wished to acquire from the Jewish art 
treasures accrued by the Task Force Rosenberg, and a further portfolio 
with photographs of the works of art which Reichsmarschall Goring him- 
self wished to transfer to possession from the art collections secured in 
the above-mentioned manner. The representative dutifully informed 
Reichsmarschall Géring of the note of protest from the French government 
against the activities of the Task Force Rosenberg and communicated to 
him the decision which had been reached during a session concerning 
this note with Ministerial Director Bost on the 24th Jan. 1941, after which 
the note of protest was to be referred for an answer to the Fihrer via the 
Army High Command. Reichsmarschall Géring replied that he would 
discuss the matter personally with the Fuhrer and that as regards the Task 
Force Rosenberg which had been entrusted with carrying out the orders, 
his orders must stand. 

On Feb. 5th, 1941 Reichsmarschall Goring visited the depot in the Jeu de 
Paume and informed the representative once more on this occasion of his 
decision that those objects which the Fiihrer wished to acquire and those 
which he himself wanted were to be loaded immediately into two railway 
trucks and sent to Germany by his special train. 

The representative referred the Reichsmarschall once more on this 
occasion to the uncertain legal position, but was informed that the Reichs- 
marschall would himself clear up this situation with the Fiihrer, and that 
the objects in question, after an ordered inventory had been taken of 
them were to be valued by a French expert, the money in question to be 
paid in to a blocked account. Since then (on Feb. 8th, 1941) the Reichsmar- 
schall has had the above-mentioned works of art taken away by the Task 
Force Rosenberg. A report to this effect was sent in, when this order had 
been promulgated via the Chief of the Military Admin. district, Paris, to 
the Chief of Staff, of the Military C.-in-C. 

In conclusion it should be mentioned that the two chateaux of Chalais- 
Menden and 28, Bouler and Victor (sic), Paris, which had been severely 
damaged by bombardment are to be rehabilitated by M. Dolfuss with the 
approval of General Hanasse. The work has already begun. 
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A later report goes into much less detail but illustrates that the 
work commenced in 1940 continued well on into 1941 in Paris under 
Dr. Bunjes: 


13th June 1941. Progress Report for the period 15/5/41 to 15/6/41. 

1. The rehabilitation of the chateau and gardens of Versailles is con- 
tinuing according to plan. The first stage is completed. On Tuesday 
27/5/41 the Reich Finance Minister Graf Schwerin-Krosigk was shown 
around the chateau by the undersigned. 

. The work of the photographic survey is being carried out more ener- 
getically. On the basis of prints of 13 x 18 cms. as standard the pro- 
duction already equals 30,180 prints. 

. The inspection of the collection of plans in the archives of the Monu- 
ments Historiques has been begun. The work will last for months as 
there are 17,200 plates of the first importance alone. 

. The copy of the Diane de Fontainebleau in the Louvre ordered by 
Reichsmarschall Géring has been completed and will be sent to Berlin 
immediately. 

. Between 7/6/41 and 12/6/41 the contents of the libraries of the evacu- 
ated Bibliothéque Nationale and Institut de France were brought back 
to Paris. 

. The works of scientific research sponsored by the Military Administra- 
tion are following their normal course. 

. The negotiations for the opening of an Art Historical Institute in 
Paris have so far succeeded that their conclusion cannot be long delayed. 

. The undersigned has devoted himself especially to the study of the 
creation and administration of the state and municipal museums in 
Paris, and of the societies for cultural protection. The fully documented 
reports as demanded will follow shortly. 


So far the record has been in general favorable to the Germans. 
This was not entirely the case however. Already there have been in- 
dications that the Paris headquarters had the task of personal work 
for the Reichsmarshall and the Fiihrer. It appears from the record 
that one of their tasks was to take important visitors through the 
Jeu de Paume exhibitions of art collections confiscated by the Ein- 
satzstab Rosenberg. The relationship with art dealers seems even 
closer judging from some letters written by the Kunstschutz on be- 
half of a Dr. Gustav Rochelitz, an art dealer, who had remained in 
Paris between the two wars and who provided the Nazis with art 
objects of the kind which interested them. 

It has often been reported how the Germans attempted to trade 
certain works of art for others in the French national collections 
but that the French opposition reduced this to one painting and 
one piece of sculpture. However, in urging more gas rations for the 
French officials to visit their art repositories, Dr. Bunjes added the 
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remark: “in many cases it is a question of the inspection and care 
of works of art formerly in German possession which will eventually 
be brought back”—meaning to Germany. In other places in the 
file occur phrases in regard to certain German works of art in 
France—“the return of the objects in question at the coming peace 
treaty.” A similar statement occurs in regard to the Paris libraries 
which were ordered to be brought back on the 10th of May 1941 by 
the German Military Governor in order to prepare “the list of valu- 
able mss and printed works formerly removed from Germany which 
are to be returned under the forthcoming peace treaty.” 

The above notes and quotations will serve to illustrate activities 
of the German Kunstschutz in France, both the good and bad sides 
of the ledger. In addition to the protection of historical monuments 
and art collections, this organization served to facilitate access on 
the part of German art historians to art collections and historical 
material which ordinarily was not accessible to them. Less favor- 
able is the fact that connections were maintained with the art dealers 
of the Nazi party leaders, and the connection with the Einsatzstab 
Rosenberg which had the task of looting private art collections. 
The constant references in the German files to art objects, manu- 
scripts, books and archives which were to be returned to Germany 
at the coming peace treaty, strike an even more sinister note. 

Finally in all fairness, although there appears to have been no 
Kunstschutz in the 1940 invasion of France, the organization at- 
tempted to function after our landing in Normandy. The following 
translation of the German Situation Report of Military Administra- 
tion for April 1-June go is quoted to show the last days of the 
Kunstschutz functioning in occupied France: 


Protection of Historical Monuments and Art Objects (Translation from 
German Situation Report of Military Administration, 6 June-go June 
1944 Protection of Objects of Art.) 

From April 1 to June 5, 1944. 

Because of the increase and intensification of air attacks, valuable archi- 
tectural monuments were severely damaged on an ever-growing scale 
(cathedrals and other architectural monuments in Rouen, cathedral of 
Orléans). It was found repeatedly that in the case of air attacks on so-called 
military targets (bridges, railroad junctions, etc.) the strafing is so great 
that the architectural monuments located in the immediate or more remote 
vicinity are under constant threat. The most urgent safe-guarding works 
on the most important damaged monuments was begun immediately by 
the state, and was carried on with wisdom and energy, with the support of 
the delegate for the protection of art. The removal of private art posses- 
sions from the chateaux in the coastal area was begun. 
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Local inspections in the field of art protection are now being made 
more difficult and even impossible, because in addition to the already 
existing restrictions on the use of motor vehicles there is now the inter. 
ruption of many railroad connections. 

In order to relieve the supervisor of the road and bridge construction 
section in view of the special importance of that section and its present 
unusual overburdening, the delegates for art protection and his female 
headquarters assistant have been assigned to this section as of June 1, '44 
until further notice with instructions to limit the work of the art protection 
service to the absolute minimum consistent with the present situation. 

From June 6, 1944 (beginning of the invasion) 

As a result of the invasion, numerous cities of the coastal area of western 
Normandy (Depts. Calvados and Manche) suffered considerably by attacks 
from land, air and sea, and their important architectural landmarks were 
severely damaged. Details are not available. The damage is extraordinarily 
severe, 

Because of the beginning of the battle, the continuation of the evacuation 
of valuable private art objects from chateaux in the coastal areas must be 
limited to such cases where it is still possible on the basis of agreement 
with the troops and without imposition on or burdening of, any installa- 
tions vital to the war effort. 


These preoccupations with art and cultural material by sections 
of the staffs of the armed forces, limited for the most part to the 
Germans in World War I, was continued by them in the recent war. 
There seems to have been a very great change, however. In this war 
the constant theme of what the Germans were to remove to Germany 
for cultural, political or financial reasons runs through all their 
records which were most carefully kept in the true Germanic 
fashion. It seems to me that we should bear in mind both the good and 
the bad aspects of the Kunstschutz activities: that the officials kept 
much for us to enjoy and the higher German policy conceded the 
need for artistic protection, but partly did so in order to carry off to 
Germany what they desired after the war had been won. 


The Walters Art Gallery 
Baltimore, Md. 





Return of Art Loot from and to Austria 


By Andrew C. Ritchie 


HE main body of United States occupation troops entered 

Austria last August, after agreement had been reached on the 
demarcation of zones of occupation by the four occupying powers, 
the United States, Russia, Britain and France. The writer, as a 
civilian attached to the Army, was stationed three weeks in Verona, 
Italy, a few days in Salzburg and finally entered Vienna September 
1, 1945. In August discussions had been begun with the United 
States Monuments, Fine Arts and Archives staff in Germany relative 
to the question of storing and shipping Austrian loot through Ger- 
many to the western owner nations and the return of Austrian- 
owned art property, then in Germany, to Austria. After considerable 
deliberation, from the highest levels on down, agreement was reached 
to use the Central Art Collecting Point in Munich, already set up 
and in operation, as a collecting and distributing point for loot from 
Austria as well as Germany. The advantages of this arrangement 
were great since it avoided any duplication of warehouse and staff 
in the Austrian Zone. 

On October 4 the writer took up quarters in the Munich Collect- 
ing Point, the Verwaltungsbau, as it was called, or former adminis- 
tration building of the Nazi Party. Operations were begun by an 
expert moving team, Lieuts. Moore and Kovalyak, to remove the 
great deposit of loot from the salt mine at Alt Aussee to Munich. 
With the assistance of Austrians at the mine and convoys of two- 
and-a-half-ton trucks with negro drivers the work was completed. 
It was a brilliant example of expert packing and expeditious han- 
dling of a complex mass of material totaling 4,873 items, including 
3,834 paintings, 132 pieces of sculpture, 325, pieces of furniture, and 
58 tapestries. By November 2 all of this material had been brought 
to Munich, over very difficult roads with all bridges out. It was 
stored separately from loot found in Germany and the work of 
identification and allocation to owner nations was begun. This work 
was greatly facilitated because the Nazis had thoughtfully left un- 
destroyed many of their records of shipments from occupied coun- 
tries. These records, while not complete in every case, were carefully 
arranged and indexed by the documents section of the Munich 
Collecting Point. By reference to numbers on bills of lading cor- 
responding to numbers on the backs of pictures or on other items 
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it was a fairly simple matter to assign a particular item to the 
country whence it had been stripped by the Germans. If such 
records were incomplete, we had recourse to photographs and 
documents assembled by the Netherlands, French and Belgian re- 
cuperation commissions and presented for our use in Munich by 
the experts assigned by these countries to the Collecting Point. 
Col. Vorenkamp represented the Netherlands, Maj. Duchartre and 
Capt. Minet, France, and Lieut. Lemaire, Belgium. The building 
itself and the German staff of assistant curators and expert packers 
were under the able administration of Lieut. Smyth, U.S.N.R., 
assisted by Lt. Comdr. Coulter, U.S.N.R., and, later, Lieut. Conrad. 

As items were tentatively identified they were placed in separate 
national rooms for examination and presentation of further proof 
by the foreign representatives concerned. When agreement had been 
reached, the items were moved to the representative's own storage 
room. He then made arrangements with his country’s transportation 
corps for shipments from the Collecting Point by train or by 
truck. The responsibility of the United States authorities ceased 
with the loading of the loot, the representative having signed at 
this point the following receipt: 


RECEIPT AND AGREEMENT FOR DELIVERY OF 
CULTURAL OBJECTS 


ee 


ee 


1. Receipt of items described in Schedule “A”, attached hereto, from 
the Commanding General, United States Forces in Austria, is hereby 
acknowledged on behalf of the Government of 
TT LESTTT OOTET ET tee who is a duly ac- 
credited representative of the said Government, authorized to receive said 
items on its behalf and to execute this receipt and agreement. 

2. The said Government hereby agrees that the items described in 
Schedule “A,” attached, will be held by it as custodians pending the de- 
termination of the lawful owners thereof; that said items will be returned 
to their lawful owners within the territorial jurisdiction of the said Govern- 
ment, as they may appear, except that: 

a. If it shall appear that the lawful owner of any such item is the Govern- 
ment, or a public or private organization of any sort, or a national of 
another non-enemy state, the item in question will be turned over to the 
government of such state for holding on like condition. 

b. If it shall appear that the lawful owner of any such item is the 
Government, or a public or private organization of any sort, or a national of 
Germany or her allies, the item in question will be returned to the custody 
of the Commanding General, United States Forces in Austria. 

g. The said Government further agrees that within six (6) months from 
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the date hereof, it will deliver to the Commanding General, United States 
Forces in Austria, or to such person or authority as he may designate: 

a. An estimate of the value of each item listed in Schedule “A” (based, 
if possible, on the insurance value of the item); 

b. A statement of all information available to it with respect to owner- 
ship, possession, seizure or transfer of each item since September 1, 1939; 

c. A statement of all the information available to it as to the amount 
of any compensation paid in connection with the seizure or transfer of 
such item, whether such payment was made by the Government or a public 
or private organization of any sort, or a national of Germany or her allies, 
or by any person, firm or organization which was acting, directly or in- 
directly, for or on behalf of the Government or a public or private organiza- 
tion of any sort or a national of Germany or her allies. 

4. Said Government further agrees that any compensation paid by the 
Germans or others acting for them, as described in paragraph 3g c hereof, 
for any item on Schedule “A” may be considered as reparations payments 
to said Government if so decided by the Allied Reparations Commission 
or other competent authority. 

5. Said Government further agrees that an authorized representative of 
the Commanding General, United States Forces in Austria, may photo- 
graph any item in Schedule “A” before or after delivery, and that per- 
mission will be secured from the lawful owners for the reproduction of 
any such photographs, provided that such reproductions will be used for 
scholarly and educational purposes only, under permission of such official 
institution as the United States Government may designate as the repository 
for the said photographs. 

6. Said Government further agrees that the United States and all its 
agents and representatives shall be saved harmless from any claim for 
loss, damage or deterioration suffered by any item from the time of its 
removal from the jurisdiction or custody of said Government until its 
return thereto. 


This receipt, the result of much deliberation by the countries 
concerned and the United States authorities, was prepared by the 
Monuments, Fine Arts and Archives branch in Germany and taken 
over word for word by the Austrian branch with the obvious substi- 
tution of “Commanding General, United States Forces in Austria” 
for “Commanding General, United States Forces, European Thea- 
ter.” It is reprinted here at length to indicate the care that was 
taken to cover every eventuality in the transfer of items from our 
custody to that of the owner nations. By making the receiving nation 
responsible for the return of joot to its own nationals, or to another 
country if the occasion arose, the release of material by the United 
States Army was greatly expedited. Problems of individual owner- 
ship, which may be the subject of claims for years to come, were 
properly left to the Governments concerned, leaving the United 
States authorities free to get on with the job of clearing the mass 
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of loot out of the German and Austrian Zones as rapidly as it could 
be nationally identified and the owner nations could provide trans- 
port. As a result of this clean-cut arrangement the bulk of the 
Austrian loot was identified in two and a half months. Some ship- 
ments were under way within a month and are continuing now as 
fast as transportation crews can handle them. 

For the return of Austrian-owned art found in Germany a similar 
procedure to the above was followed with the writer acting in the 
role of foreign representative. He accepted custody of shipments for 
the Commanding General, United States Forces in Austria, and 
supervised their return to the Austrian government which had set 
up a receiving station in Kremsmiinster. The Austrian government 
then presented us with a receipt and the transfer was completed. 

There remains to outline briefly the nature of the art returned. 
A large proportion of the material found at Alt Aussee “belonged” 
to Hitler and was intended for a projected museum in Linz, Austria, 
which he planned to build in memory of his mother. A catalog 
had actually been published in which there was an understandable 
lack of information concerning former owners of paintings. While 
much of this collection for nationalistic reasons emphasized the 
German school, particularly igth century sentimental genre at its 
worst, and did not always come under the category of loot, a fair 
portion of it, looted mostiy from the Lanz, Goudstikker, Katz and 
Cassirer Collections in Holland, was devoted to Dutch 17th and 
igth century paintings, many of which were by the lesser masters of 
this school. French paintings were on the whole noticeable by their 
absence and there were very few works of clearly identifiable Belgian 
origin, As for Austrian-owned art there were two main categories: 
one, the confiscated collections such as those of the Alphonse and 
Louis Rothschilds and the Lanckoronski family, all easily identifi- 
able since the Nazis had actually published a catalog of their 
Viennese confiscations; the other was largely church art properties, 
including paintings, sculpture, illuminated manuscripts and stained 
glass from such monasteries as St. Florian, Melk, Seitenstetten, Wil- 
hering, Lambach, Gottweig, Sockau, Schligl, Kremsmiinster, Klos- 
terneuburg, the parish church of Wels and the cathedral of Wiener 
Neustadt. These church properties had been placed by the Austrians 
for safe-keeping in Ischl, Austria, and had been removed to Munich, 
also for safe-keeping, by our Army immediately after its advance 
into Austria in the final days of the war. Outside of either category 
were the crown jewels and regalia of the Holy Roman Empire, 
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brought with great pomp by Hitler from Vienna to Niirnberg after 
the Anschluss; and the Czernin Vermeer, The Artist in his Studio, 
reported variously to have been bought under pressure by Hitler 
from a member of the Czernin family, to have been freely purchased 
from this member without the authority of the rest of the family 
and to have been bought by Hitler but never paid for. The Crown 
jewels and regalia were personally escorted by the writer from 
Niirnberg to Vienna in a C-47 transport plane. The Vermeer was also 
personally escorted back to Vienna in a private Wagons-Lits com- 
partment of “The Mozart,” a U. S. Army train running between 
Munich and the Austrian capital. This picture was one of the high 
marks of the exhibition of returned Viennese masterpieces arranged 
by Lt. Comdr. Cott and Lt. Col. Dewald in the Hofburg and opened 
on December 19 last by Gen. Mark Clark.* 


Albright Art Gallery 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


*C.A.J. V, 2, 136. 


KIRCHNER 





Contributors to This Issue 


WALKER Hancock has been Director of Sculpture at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts since 1929. During the war he served as a Monuments 
Officer with the American First Army. 


Currorp Amyx has recently been appointed to the staff of the Art De. 
partment at the University of Kentucky, from which he holds an A.B. in 
philosophy and M.A. in art. He has exhibited as a painter and was formerly 
a supervisor with the Federal Art Projects in California. 


J. K. Havuiwurton, Assistant Professor of Art at the University of Wyom- 
ing, member of the Provincetown Art Association and the Southern States 
Art League, is the originator of Participational Painting and Participational 
Sculpture. 


Mary F. WILLIAMS is a teacher of the history of art. She left the Department 
of Art at Mount Holyoke College to take her present temporary war job 
in New York City as Personnel Interviewer for the American Red Cross. 


Marvin C. Ross, of the Walters Art Gallery contributes one more report 


to the series based on his war experiences as Monuments Officer with 
SHAFF. 


Anprew C. Ritcuie, Director, Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, N.Y., served 
from July, 1945 to March, 1946 as Technical Adviser and Representative 
of the Commanding General, United States Forces in Austria. 
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Obituary Notice 


FRIEDRICH SARRE 


On June ist, 1945, the rich life of Friedrich Sarre came to its end 
shortly before he had reached his eightieth birthday. 

In the world of scholarship, the name of Sarre is intimately con- 
nected with research in Islamic art. Though he was the first to 
specialize in this new field, he immediately and clearly grasped its 
various forms, and dealt with its many aspects in sound and lucid 
publications. His activities were singularly manifold, He excelled 
as exploring traveler, archaeologist and art historian, as connoisseur, 
collector and museum director, and in each of these different ap- 
proaches, he opened up new vistas. His reports on his travels in 
Asia Minor, Iraq and Iran, his studies on Iranian rock reliefs, 
mosques, metalwork, ceramics, miniatures, book bindings, and car- 
pets, and his archaeological work at Samarra, the ninth century 
residence of the Abbasid caliphs, are all landmarks in the field of 
the art of Islam and its precursors. Although he had to survey and 
stake out this scientific terra incognita aided by only a few congenial 
collaborators such as Herzfeld and Mittwoch, even his earliest iden- 
tifications, classifications, and interpretations have withstood the test 
of time and are now commonly accepted. But he never developed 
into a narrow specialist of Iranian and Islamic arts. All his life he 
kept an active interest in the study of the work of the Berlin gold- 
smiths; and in many publications he investigated the relationship of 
Islamic art to the arts of the West and Far East in which he was 
keenly interested. The versatility of Sarre’s mind, and his industry 
are shown by the bibliography of his writings, which was published 
on his seventieth birthday, on June 22, 1935, and which included 
206 items, 21 of which were books. 

His influence reached wider circles than those of the scholarly 
world alone. Under his guidance the Islamic Department of the 
Berlin Museums developed rapidly. Public spirited, he donated his 
own superb collection to the newly created department which grew 
into an all-embracing, systematic and well-balanced exhibition of 
the highest order, outstanding for its historically and artistically 
important pieces. 

What made Sarre the leading spirit in his field and an admired 
and respected colleague and teacher were his human qualities which 
permeated his life and work. Whoever came in contact with this 
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kind and modest man was aware of his conscientiousness, his striving 
for truth, and his unswerving devotion to the finest of the age-old 
human traditions and ideals. It was natural that in the moral chaos 
of the last decade he should reject compromise with the forces of 
evil and abhor the brutal realities which must have caused him 
intense mental pain. Sarre may well have died from grief and despair, 
but his noble character will live in our memories, and the fruits of 
his scholarship will long survive us. 

RICHARD ETTINGHAUSEN 
Freer Gallery of Art 
Washington, D.C. 


TERRITORIAL CAPITOL OF IOWA, 1840. GIVEN TO UNIVERSITY OF [oWA, 1847. 





Wartime Activities of College Art Staffs 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


ALEXANDER C. SOPER, Associate Professor, had taken a Captaincy in the 
US. Marine Corps Reserve in the spring before Pearl Harbor, and left 
to go on active duty very soon after Christmas. After a period of training in 
California, he was stationed for some time on Wallis Island in the Samoan 
Archipelago and later at Pago Pago in American Samoa. After almost a 
year and a half, he returned to the United States and was stationed in 
Washington working on Japanese legal codes and similar matters. After 
a second training period, he was again sent overseas, this time to Hawaii 
where he was in charge of an office in the language and intelligence sec- 
tion. He was again transferred, and landed with the Marines at the occupa- 
tion of Japan where he remained for about three months before returning 
home for discharge. During his leave, following his return from Samoa, 
he took his Doctorate in the Department of Art and Archaeology in Prince- 
ton. Left the service as a Major. 

DR. RICHARD BERNHEIMER entered the Army in March of 1944 and after 
a period of training was assigned to the Information and Education Sec- 
tion of the Army Service Forces. In this section he did educational work at 
Camp Reynolds and Indiantown Gap in Pennsylvania, teaching Interna- 
tional Affairs, History etc. as well as helping to edit the Daily War News 
Bulletins. He was discharged on Oct. 2, 1945. 

JOSEPH C. SLOANE JR. entered the U.S. Naval Reserve as a Lieutenant 
Junior Grade in April of 1943, and after training was assigned to duty 
aboard the USS Dempsey, the Destroyer Escort 26. He spent a year and 
a half aboard, on duty in various parts of the Pacific: Marshall Is., the 
Solomons, Palaus, Mariannas, Eniwetok, etc. Returning to the states in 
July of 1945, he received leave, then reported to the USS Bebas, D.E.10, 
as Executive Officer, and later, during decommissioning, as Commanding 
Officer. He was released to inactive duty in late October 1945 with the 
rank of full Lieutenant. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Staff 

MARGARET RICKERT, Assistant Professor, Signal Corps code staff, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

ELISABETH HIBBARD, Assistant Professor, Arts and Skills staff at Gardiner 
Hospital. 


Graduate Students 
Lt. (j.g.) Francis H. Dowley, Navy, Japan. 
Sergeant Theodore Klitzke, Army, IRTC, Camp Fannin, Texas. 
Lt. Robert J. Mullen, Navy, Washington, D.C. 
Sergeant William Tallon, Army, African campaign. 
Sergeant Morrie Grinbarg, Army, African campaign. 
Sergeant John Gunnar Carlander, Marine Corps. 
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Sergeant Millard Rogers, Army, historical division, Philippines and 
Japan. 

Lt. (jg) Patrick Malone, Navy, Pacific campaign. 

Corp. Leon Golub, Army, European campaign. 

Major Allen Weller, Army, historical division, Italy. 

Ellen Lindsey, Navy, Waves, Florida. 

Blossom Willens, Navy, Waves, Massachusetts. 

Emily Parks, Red Cross Hospital work, Oregon. 

Margot Faust, Percy Jones Hospital, therapy work. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


PAUL SAMPLE, Artist-in-Residence, was an artist war correspondent with 
the Navy and Naval Aviation under the sponsorship of Life Magazine. He 
covered the early anti-submarine campaign in the Atlantic and most of 
the Pacific campaigns. He cruised with submarines and with aircraft 
carriers, visited many island bases and was in on the regaining of the 
Philippines. 

The rest of the art staff remained at Dartmouth with the big Navy Viz 
School, teaching Mathematics, Physics, Engineering Drawing and Map 
Making. Art courses were offered throughout the war in as much as the 
Navy program allowed a few electives in the humanities. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Staff 


BENJAMIN ROWLAND, Associate Professor, who was in the Navy with the 
rank of Lieutenant Commander, was released from service in the summer of 
1945. He resumed his teaching in the fall term, offering his regular course 
on Oriental Art and in the second half-year he has been giving a new 
course on American Art for undergraduates. The teaching of this subject 
has been needed in the Department for many years, and there has been 
a very good response from the students to it. 

GEORGE M. A. HANFMANN, instructor, ended his duties with the OWI in 
London last summer. He has been giving a general history of Ancient Art 
and a course in Archaeology during the year. He has completed his mono- 
graph on the Four Seasons Sarcophagus at Dumbarton Oaks, which he 
started before the war, and is also planning publication of the Sardis Vases, 
in collaboration with Dean George H. Chase. 

CHARLES L. KUHN, Associate Professor, was released from the Navy, Decem- 
ber, 1945. He saw service first in Navy Intelligence in both England and 
this country. Later he was a Monuments Officer attached to SHAEF in Ger- 
many. During the present term he has been planning the reopening of 
the Germanic Museum and has resumed his duties as Head Tutor in the 
Fine Arts Department. He is one of the members of the Department who 
will be teaching during the summer term, offering a new course on Great 


Masters of the Northern Renaissance, and a graduate course on Medieval 
Manuscripts. 


Graduate Students 


A number of former graduate students have returned to Harvard from 
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various kinds of service in the Armed Forces. Among them is JAMES M. 
BROWN who was captured off the New Jersey coast in the winter of 1942 
when the small ship on which he was serving was torpedoed by a Ger- 
man submarine. He and one other man were the sole survivors who were 
picked up by the German vessel and taken to France and then to Germany 
where he spent the war in various prison camps. He was finally released 
by the American Army. Brown has been one of the most active members 
of this year’s Museum Course and is chairman of the exhibition which 
this year is entitled “Between Two Empires—Three Romantic Painters— 
Delacroix, Géricault, Chassériau.” Another returned veteran is SYDNEY J. 
FREEDBERG who was a Major in Army Intelligence stationed in England. 
He is now engaged in research and writing in preparation for a mono- 
graph on Parmigianino. G. STEPHEN VICKERS who served with the Canadian 
Army was released in the late fall and is now here doing research on 
Romanesque Sculpture. GEORGE JONES who was a Lieutenant in the Navy has 
been taking a number of courses to prepare himself for a new teaching 
position that he will assume in the fall. ALLAN PATTILLO who was a Licu- 
tenant in Ordnance, is doing the same, as is WILLIAM ERNST, who was 
Lieutenant in the Army, and USHER COOLIDGE, a Lieutenant in the Navy, 
is resuming his graduate study in Oriental art. HUGO MUNSTERBERG, ROBERT 
SHAFER and HENRY SCOTT are here engaged in problems of research. 

Among former students who have been at Harvard this winter is HAROLD 
JOACHIM who served with the Army on Guadalcanal and received the Silver 
Star for bravery. Shortly he will take up his duties as assistant to the Curator 
of Prints and Drawings at the Art Institute, Chicago. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Seven staff members who have been on military leave have now returned. 
One more is expected in September, but Professor EDWIN RAE will not 
return until September 1947, as he is being retained by the Military 
Government for Bavaria to serve as Fine Arts Chief for that region. Pro- 
fessor Rae’s work has been concerned with uncovering and returning the 
thousands of art objects looted from conquered countries by the Germans. 

The other eight members of the staff who served with the armed forces 
are either here or in this country. Captain JAMES DENTON HOGAN served 
as base camouflage officer at Camp Pinedale, Fresno, California; Captain 
HAROLD SCHULTZ was in administrative work at Fairfield-Suisan A.A.B., at 
Fairfield, California; Captain c. w. BRIGGS served with the Cavalry Recon- 
naisance group of the Third Army in France, Belgium, Germany and 
Austria; Captain WILLIAM PUSEY was with General Patton in the German 
drive and is now in the process of finishing the text of an illustrated 
volume on his experiences; Lieutenant NICHOLAS BRITSKY is still stationed 
at Fort Belvoir as an instructor in camouflage; Lieutenant (USN) ROBERT 
DRUMMOND has been a member of the instructional staff of the Carrier Air 
Group 17 stationed at San Francisco; Lieutenant, j.g., R. E. HULT has served 
in similar capacity at the Naval Training Station at Newport, Rhode 


Island; and GEORGE FOSTER (USN) has been in radio work at various bases 
in the country. 
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PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
Staff 


Cc. R. MOREY, Professor and former Chairman, Cultural Attaché for the 
State Department in Rome. 

E. BALDWIN SMITH, Professor and Chairman, Instructor in charge of the 
Section of Mapping, Photographic Identification and Target Analysis at the 
Naval Air Intelligence School at Quonset, Rhode Island. 

JEAN LABATUT, Professor of Design, Consultant and Lecturer for the Army 
in Camouflage. 

ERNEST DEWALD, Professor, Lt. Col., Fine Arts Monuments Commission in 
Italy and Bavaria. 

FREDERICK W. STOHLMAN, Associate Professor, Assistant to Mr. Morey as cul- 
tural attaché for the State Department in Rome. 

FRANCIS COMSTOCK, Associate Professor of Design, Captain, USN. 

RICHARD STILLWELL, Associate Professor, Lt. Commander, USN, and in- 
structor in the Naval Air Intelligence School at Quonset, Rhode Island. 

JAMES ForD, Instructor, Lt. Com., USN. Assistant to the Naval Attaché 
in Spain. 

HELEN woopRUFF, Director of the Index of Christian Art, Lt. Com. in 
the Waves. 


Graduate Students 


PERRY coTT, Lt. Com., USN, and Fine Arts Monuments Commission. 
HARRY D-M. GRIER, Capt., USA, and Fine Arts Monuments Commission. 


CALVIN HATHAWAY, USA, Fine Arts Monuments Commission. 

PATRICK JOSEPH KELLEHER, Capt., USA, and Fine Arts Monuments Com- 
mission. 

E, PARKER LESLEY, Capt., USN, and Fine Arts Monuments Comission. 

JONATHAN T. MoREY, Capt., USA, and Fine Arts Monuments Commission. 

CHARLES P. PARKHURST, Lt., USN, and Fine Arts Monuments Commission. 

CRAIG SMYTH, Lt. USN, and Fine Arts Monuments Commission. 

DAVID COFFIN, Sergeant, USA. 

GEORGE COLLINS, Volunteer with American Field Service in North Africa 
and Italy. Then went with UNRA in Occupied Germany. 

H. L. COOKE, Capt. Pilot in the Air Force, in China. 

LORENZ EITNER, Lt. USA. 

ANDREW S. KECK, Lt. Com., USN. 

WM. C. LOERKE, Lt., USN. 

JOHN R. MARTIN, Major, Canadian Expeditionary Force. 

HOWARD S. MERRITT, Capt. USA. 

PAUL NORTON, Lt. USN, at Sperry Gyroscope Plant. 

GEORGE B. TATUM, Capt., USA, in India. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


S$. LANE FAISON, JR., Professor of Fine Arts, Commissioned Lieut. (jg) and 
reported to NTS (Recognition), Ohio State University, on 1 December, 
1942. Recognition Instructor at Naval Flight Preparatory School, DePauw 
University, Greencastle, Indiana, until February 1944. Training Officer 
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at CIC Group Training Center, Brigantine, N.J., until April, 1945. Trans- 
ferred to Office of Strategic Services (Naval Command), and sent to Europe 
on a confidential assignment involving information about Nazi art looting 
activities. This work complemented that of the Army’s Monuments, Fine 
Arts and Archives officers and men. Separated from the Navy as Lieut. 
Commander in February 1946, 

WHITNEY S. STODDARD, Asst. Professor of Fine Arts, Commissioned as 
Ensign USNR. Reported for duty at NTS (Recognition), Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, on 1 January 1943. Served as Recognition Instruc- 
tor at Naval Flight Preparatory School, Wooster, Ohio, until October 1943. 
Became Personnel and Training Officer at Combat Information Center, 
Beavertail, Jamestown, Rhode Island (involving the training of night 
fighter pilots in intercept work). Assigned to USS Franklin D. Roosevelt 
as Night Intercept Officer 1 August 1945. Separated from the Navy as 
Lieutenant 30 November 1945. 

WILLIAM H. PIERSON, JR., Assistant Professor of Fine Arts, Commissioned 
as Lieut. (jg), USNR, and reported for duty at Fighter Directors’ School, 
Norfolk, Va., in April 1942. Assigned to Combat Information Center, 
Beavertail, Jamestown, R.I., where he became Officer-in Charge. Mr. Pierson 
was one of the first Naval officers to receive training as a Fighter Director. 
In October 1943 he reported to Brigantine, N.J., to install and direct a 
CIC Group Training Center. The radar teams of all large new ships and 
all new destroyers received pre-shakedown training at this center. Mr. 
Pierson reported to the staff of Rear Admiral Calvin T. Durgin, USN, 
in May 1944; he coordinated all air operations of the American Task 


Group in the invasion of Southern France (August 1944), and of a Task 
Group of 18 carrier escorts in the invasions of Lingayen Gulf, Iwo Jima, 
and Okinawa. He was awarded the Bronze Star and the Naval Commenda- 
tion Ribbon. He was separated from the Navy as Lieut. Commander, in 
January 1946. 


—— 


MARIN ON HIS DRAWINGS 


Most pictures are the copyings of nature or (in so-called abstract work) 
they are the copying of mind seeings. 

If you copy a seen object or a mind object it is—wrong— 

Any object seen in nature or any object seen in the mind must be re- 
created to live with and on the surface it’s to exist with and on to be— 
right— 

These drawings are made in the effort to put down the different Street 
& City movements as I feel them in such a way that what appears on the 
paper shall have a life of its own akin to the movements felt— 

There never was or never will be a non-objective art. 

JouHN Marin 

An American Place 
509 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 





Exhibitions for Rent 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


The Department of Circulating Exhibitions of The Museum of 
Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, New York 19, New York will offer 
during the 1946-1947 season thirty-four exhibitions in the fields of 
painting, drawing, sculpture, graphic arts, architecture, industrial 
design and crafts, dance and theatre, photography. These will be 
described in a new catalog to be issued shortly. Listed below are 
a few of the exhibitions available to colleges and other educational 
institutions (asterisk denotes exhibitions which were described in 


the 1945-1946 catalog): 


FACES AND FIGURES* (Rental fee, 3 weeks: $75) 

OBJECTS AS SUBJECTS* (Rental fee, 3 weeks: $75) 

LANDSCAPES: REAL AND IMAGINARY, 30 important landscapes by Picasso, 
Masson, Braque, DuChirico, Feininger, etc. (Rental fee, 3 weeks: $125) 

PAINTERS FROM THE WEST, approximately 30 paintings by seven to ten artists 
such as Morris Graves, Mark Tobey, Carl Morris, etc. from sections of the 
country least affected by European influence. (Rental fee, 3 weeks: $125) 

NEW WATERCOLORS AND GOUACHES, 20 pictures by Baziotes, Carrejio, Fett, 
Wells, Rosenborg, Tamayo, Merida, Schanker, etc. (Rental fee, 3 weeks: $60) 

LIPCHITZ: PROMETHEUS—The evolution of a sculpture, three bronzes of 
different dates, photographs and drawings of other versions of the artist's 
theme. (Rental fee, 3 weeks: $100) 

SIX INTERPRETATIONS IN BRONZE, six small bronze figures, with drawings, by 
Maillol, Despiau, Lachaise, Kolbe, Laurens, Lipchitz illustrate some of the 
many ways sculptors have interpreted the human figure. (Rental fee, 3 
weeks: $60) 

ROUAULT: THE GREAT PRINTMAKER, 50 rare prints, individually framed. 
(Rental fee, 3 weeks: $75) 

EXPRESSIONISM IN PRINTS, 45 large framed prints, many in color, by Munch, 
artists of the Briicke group, and younger artists who have followed the 
expressionist approach. (Rental fee, 3 weeks: $75) 

PRINTS BY PAUL KLEE®* (Rental fee, 3 weeks: $45) 

THIRTY-FIVE SERIGRAPHS* (Rental fee, 3 weeks: $30) 

WOOD BLOCK PRINTS IN COLOR*—Drewes, Schanker, Charles Smith (Rental 
fee, 3 weeks: $40) 

IF YOU WANT TO BUILD A HOUSE* (Rental fee, 3 weeks: $85) 

THE LESSON OF WAR HOUSING* (Rental fee, 3 weeks: $60) 

A NEW AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE* (Rental fee, 3 weeks: $60) 

INTEGRATED BUILDING* (Rental fee, 3 weeks: $30) 

HOUSES BY FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, about 18 of this architect's houses dis- 
cussed in plans, photographs, drawings, text. (Rental fee, 3 weeks: $60) 

A NEW COUNTRY HOUSE BY WRIGHT: SCALE MODEL, a large model of the yet 
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unbuilt Loeb house, with floor plan mounted for display. (Rental fee, 
3 weeks: $50) 

ROBERT MAILLART: BUILDER IN REINFORCED CONCRETE, photographic enlarge- 
ments, diagrams, text, illustrate contribution to this field by the Swiss 
engineer little known in this country. (Rental fee, 3 weeks: $75) 

MODERN TEXTILE DESIGN* (Rental fee, 3 weeks: $75) 

MODERN JEWELRY DESIGN, wall cases with inexpensive jewelry show that 
costume jewelry can be creatively designed and demonstrate the many fresh 
approaches possible, (Rental fee, 3 weeks: $85) 

COMPETITION FOR PRINTED FABRICS, winning designs submitted in the 
Museum's competition. (Rental fee, 3 weeks: $100) 

FROM SKETCH TO STAGE* (Rental fee, 3 weeks: $40) 

DANCE IN AMERICA*® (Rental fee, 3 weeks: $60) 

COSTUME CARNIVAL, brilliant paper sculptures, wooden cut-outs, and other 
replicas of costumes, with colored sketches, illustrate basic costumes and 
contribution of modern artists, such as Picasso and Léger, Dali and Merida. 
(Rental fee, 3 weeks: $45) 


PAUL STRAND*® (Rental fee, 4 weeks: $125) 


LEADERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY, 6 groups of 15 photographs each by Brady, 
Atget, Evans, Ansel Adams, Cedric Wright, Eliot Porter. (Rental fee, 15 
prints, 3 weeks: $18) 

NEW PHOTOGRAPHERS, 50 original photographs on 20 panels by young and 
unknown photographers selected by the Museum for their experimental 
thinking or unusual approach. (Rental fee, 3 weeks: $50) 


The Museum’s Department of Circulating Exhibitions also offers 
smaller exhibitions of prints, photographs, or reproductions designed 
for art classes or college galleries limited in display space. In this 
group are 23 exhibitions on painting, sculpture, graphic arts, archi- 
tecture, design, photography, as well as six shows dealing with chil- 
dren’s art and art education. 

One of the most popular of the Department of Circulating Exhibi- 
tions’ services is the series of multiple exhibitions prepared in quan- 
tity for purchase and continual use in the college each year. These 
exhibitions include LOOK AT YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD, a study of neighbor- 
hood planning ($45); WHAT IS MODERN PAINTING? a valuable intro- 
duction to the subject ($60); CREATIVE PHOTOGRAPHY, a lucid ex- 
planation for the amateur and student of how to take a good photo- 
graph ($25); ELEMENTS OF DESIGN, a portfolio-exhibition illustrating 
ideas basic to all designing ($30 less 20 % to educational institutions). 

Kodachrome and black-and-white slides, both large and small 
sizes, are available in sets, with accompanying lecture, for rental or 
purchase; they discuss such subjects as modern painting, modern 
sculpture, American painting, school architecture, children’s art, 
photography, ballet costumes and settings. 
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Further information may be obtained direct from The Museum 
of Modern Art. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


The department of traveling exhibitions is one of the services 
maintained by the AFA for its members, which is also available to 
non-members. Members, therefore, are entitled to engage exhibitions 
at a special rental fee representing substantial savings to them on 
their exhibition programs. 

Exhibition periods are for three weeks, unless otherwise indicated. 
Special arrangements for different display periods must be made at 
the time of bookings and confirmed in writing. Publicity material, 
catalog lists, photographs, and detailed information concerning ex- 
hibitions is sent each exhibitor several weeks in advance of their 
dates for showing. Rental fees are charged and represent a pro-rata 
reimbursement to the Federation of its expense for assembling and 
dispersal, special packing, insurance and other costs incident to 
circulating exhibitions. (Insurance is all-risk coverage for shows 
while in transit and on display and is carried by the Federation 
without additional cost to exhibitors.) The fee does not include: 
one-way transportation costs, consisting of pre-payment of outgoing 
Railway Express charges, which are defrayed by each exhibitor. The 
Federation, insofar as possible, attempts to equalize total costs for 
each exhibitor by pro-rating transportation costs where long hauls 
are unavoidable. 

Bookings are available for the following exhibitions: 


DEVASTATION—by: recent War Department Artists. Cities and towns 
within combat areas, as seen by artists. 35 framed watercolors, gouaches and 
drawings. Loaned by: The Historical Properties Section, War Department. 

CONSTRUCTION—by: recent War Department artists. Based on the theme 
of building amidst destruction. 24 framed watercolors, gouaches and draw- 
ings. Loaned by: The Historical Properties Section, War Department. 

JOHN BROWN SERIES—by: Jacob Lawrence. Significant episodes in John 
Brown's struggles to abolish slavery. 22 framed gouaches. Loaned through 
the Downtown Gallery by Mr. and Mrs. Milton Lowenthal. 

NEW WAR ART BY LIFE MAGAZINE ARTIST REPORTERS—by: Binford, Bohrod, 
Davis, Martin, Pleissner and Thomas. 42 framed oils and gouaches. Loaned 
by: Life Magazine. 

NEW WAR ART BY LIFE MAGAZINE ARTIST REPORTERS—by: Binford, Bohrod, 
Davis, Martin, Pleissner and Thomas. 26 framed oils and gouaches. Loaned 
by: Life Magazine. 

OIL IN WATERCOLOR—by: Dehn, Fredenthal, Marsh, Sheets and Schwartz. 
Impressive examples of industrial and business art patronage. 35 framed 
pictures. Loaned by: The Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). 
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CONTEMPORARY MEXICAN FOLK COSTUMES—by: Carlos Merida. Analysis of 
Mexico’s wealth of Indian costume design. 25 matted watercolors, plus 
portfolio of 25 silk screen reproductions. Loaned by: The Pocahontas 
Press. 

CONTEMPORARY WATERCOLORS FROM THE COLLECTION OF THE WHITNEY 
MUSEUM—by: 25 well known contemporary American painters. 25 framed 
watercolors. Loaned by: The Whitney Museum of American Art. 

DRAWINGS, PASTEL AND WATERCOLORS BY DIEGO RIVERA—IIlustrates the evolu- 
tion of Rivera’s work during the period from 1921 through 1936, his most 
formative years. 35 framed items. From the collection of the San Francisco 
Museum of Art. 

50 ARTISTS AND WALKOWITZ. An experiment, many artists and one subject, 
offers a unique opportunity for study to layman, art student, artist and 
others. 37 framed paintings, 8 framed drawings and 8 photographs. Travel- 
ing selection from the Brooklyn Museum exhibition, “One Hundred Artists 
and Walkowitz.” 

DRAWINGS BY MAURICE STERNE. I]lustrates Sterne’s style at successive periods, 
from 1910 through 1937. 30 framed drawings from the Albert M. Bender 
Collection of the San Francisco Museum of Art. 

25TH ANNUAL NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF ADVERTISING ART. 1946 traveling 
selection from The Art Directors Club of New York City exhibition of the 
same name. Approximately 125, items, including framed originals and matted 
engravers proofs. 

WOOD ENGRAVINGS AFTER WINSLOW HOMER. Homer’s illustrations, many 
based on his drawings and watercolors, are some of his most carefully com- 
posed work. 35 wood engravings, matted under plastic. Selected and ar- 
ranged by Lloyd Goodrich, Research Curator, Whitney Museum of Ameri- 
can Art. 

MODERN ADVERTISING ART. Important new developments in advertising art. 
Layouts, drawings and diagrams by leading designers. 16 panels, 5’ x 3’ 
each. Assembled by The Addison Gallery of American Art and the Phillips 
Exeter Academy. 

SERIGRAPH PORTRAITS OF ARTISTS BY HARRY STERNBERG. Silk screen color 
prints. Symbolic portraiture, biography and criticism of fellow artists. 13 
framed serigraph color prints. Loaned by: The A.C.A. Gallery of New 
York City. 

CHINESE woopcuTs—by: Contemporary Chinese artists. Illustrates signifi- 
cant changes in the centuries old traditional Chinese art of woodcutting. 
61 mounted items. Assembled by the American Federation of Arts. 

THE NEW spiIRiT. First comprehensive showing in the U.S. of the work of 
LeCorbusier, one of Europe’s great contemporary architects. 98 items. As- 
sembled and designed by The Walker Art Center, Minneapolis. 

THE FIGURE OF MAN IN ANCIENT AMERICAN ART. Selected examples of pre- 
Columbian art arranged to illustrate the attitudes of the peoples of ancient 
America toward man. 23 mounted photographic enlargements, 3’ x 4’ each. 
Organized and loaned by The Inter-American Office, National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D.C. 

COPTIC TEXTILES Examples of the highest achievements in the weaver's 
art. 45 items, framed under plastic. From the permanent collection of the 
San Francisco Museum of Art. 
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DEFINITIONS Answers to some of the most common questions asked by 
museum visitors. 26 illustrated panels, 4’ x 5’ each. Assembled and loaned 
by The Walker Art Center, Minneapolis. 

57TH ANNUAL AMERICAN EXHIBITION OF WATERCOLORS AND DRAWINGS Repre- 
sentative selection from The Art Institute of Chicago’s 1946 Exhibition of 
the same name. 100 framed pictures. Selected and loaned by The Art 
Institute of Chicago. 

SEMI-ANTIQUE RUGS Fine hand-woven rugs. 35 examples, 4’ x 6’ each. From 
the collection of the Textiles Museum of the District of Columbia. 

GREEK ISLAND AND ASIA MINOR TEXTILES Valuable fragments restricted to 
display in protected glass cases. 45 pieces, from 2’ x 2’ to 20’ x 20’ each. 
From the collection of tne Textile Museum of tbe District of Columbia. 

NEAR EAST TEXTILES 13th through 17th centuries, fragments from one to 
six square feet each. 50 items, restricted to display in protected glass cases. 
From the collection of the Textiles Museum of the District of Columbia. 

PERSIAN TEXTILES Fragments from 16th through 18th centuries. Restricted 
to display in protected glass cases. 50 items, 1 to 8 square feet each. From 
the collection of the Textile Museum of the District of Columbia. 

MAINE ARCHITECTURE From the 17th century to the Civil War period. 20 
panels of drawings, plans and photographs. Assembled and loaned by The 
Art Department of Colby College, Waterville, Maine. 

THE GOLDEN AGE OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE A selection of the finest ex- 
amples of Georgian and Victorian architecture and town planning. 45 
photographic enlargements, 20’ x 16” each, framed and glazed. Arranged 
and loaned by The Georgian Group, London, England. 

TOWN & CITY REPORTS, 1945 First national exhibition of the most effectively 
designed municipal and civic reports. 59 booklets and 47 panels of mounted 
excerpts. Sponsored, assembled and loaned by The American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. 

THE FIFTY BOOKS OF THE YEAR 23rd annual exhibition (1945), selected 
and sponsored by The American Institute of Graphic Arts. 75 items, in- 
cluding: Trade Books; Sponsored Books; Juveniles; Picture Books; De- 
signer-Classics and Limited Editions. 


For information write to The American Federation of Arts, Barr 
Building, Washington 6, D.C. 


MIDTOWN GALLERIES 


Exhibitions rented at fixed fees plus shipping expense from previ- 
ous point exhibition. Fee cancelled on purchase of a work (depend- 
ing on kind of exhibition) by your museum. All exhibitions are 
insured. Address: 605, Madison Avenue, New York, New York. 


ONE MAN EXHIBITIONS: Waldo Peirce oils ($75), Zoltan Sepeshy oils etc. 
($50), Doris Rosenthal oils etc. ($50), Paul Cadmus, drawings and prints 
($10), Dong Kingman, water colors ($30), Isabel Bishop, drawings and 
prints ($15), Fred Nagler, oils etc., ($50). 

OIL PAINTING GROUP: Peirce, Sepeshy, Rosenthal, Cadmus, Bishop, Etting, 
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Nagler, Palmer, Binford, Shulkin, I. Soyer, Varga, Sokole, G. R. Davis, 
Thon, Guston, Laning, go framed oils ($50). 

GROUP SMALL OIL PAINTINGS: 40 framed paintings, same artists as above 
$40). 
' EIGHT WATER COLORISTS: Peirce, Sepeshy, Simkhovitch, Kingman, Sokole, 
Custer, Palmer, Etting. 32 framed water colors ($35). 

GROUP DRAWINGS AND PRINTS: 10 drawings, 30 prints (Matted). Above 
artists ($10). 


GALERIE ST. ETIENNE 


The Galerie St. Etienne, 46 West 57th Street, New York 19, New 
York offers the following list of exhibitions for rent at listed fee plus 
one-way transportation; insurance is included. All graphic works are 
matted. 


ILLUMINATED GOTHIC WOODCUTS: 25 matted pieces ($20) 

ALBRECHT DUERER: THE GREAT PASSION: 12 pictures ($20) 

FRANCISCO DE GOYA: ETCHINGS: About go etchings ($15) 

HONORE DAUMIER: LITHOGRAPHS (40 lithographs, from the Charivari) 
($15) 

A CENTURY OF FRENCH GRAPHIC ART: 50 lithographs and etchings ($40) 

GRANDMA MOSES: About 20 framed oil paintings ($60) 

WALT DISNEY ORIGINALS: About 40 pieces ($15) 

KAETHE KOLLWITz: About 25 lithographs, etchings and woodcuts ($40) 

GEORGES ROUAULT: About 25 lithographs, etchings and wood engravings 


($50) 
YALE UNIVERSITY ART GALLERY 


Yale University Art Gallery has a traveling exhibition of the 
works of Marcel Duchamp and Jacques Villon which is available for 
loan to colleges at cost of one way transportation plus a slight 
insurance fee. For information write to George H. Hamilton, Cura- 
tor of paintings. 








News Reports 


AWARDS FOR GRADUATE STUDY IN ART 


The College Art Association of America announces with pleasure the 
awarding of Grants-in-Aid of research in the Fine Arts to six young graduate 
students of distinction, five of whom are completing their work for the 
Ph.D. degree. These grants have been made possible through the generosity 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. An award of $500 has been made 
to Miss Eleanor Barton, a graduate of Vassar College. Miss Barton, after 
receiving an M.A. degree at New York University, taught at Smith College. 
She has been studying at Radcliffe College, where she intends to write a 
doctoral thesis on art theory and criticism in the Baroque period. An 
award of $500 was made to Miss Clothilda Brokaw, also a graduate of 
Vassar College, who received an M.A. degree at New York University. 
Miss Brokaw has taught in the educational department of the Toledo 
Museum of Art and is at present a staff lecturer at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. She is also studying at Columbia University and intends 
next year to continue at New York University in her studies of the develop- 
ment of seventh century Attic Vase painting. A third award of $500 was 
given to Miss Jane Costello, a graduate of Barnard College who received 
her Master's degree at New York University. Miss Costello, also a staff 
lecturer at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, will complete her doctoral 
dissertation at New York University on the sources of French seventeenth 
century Classicism, particularly in relation to Poussin. An award of $300 
was made to Miss Helen Wade who received both the B.A. and M.A. 
degrees at Bryn Mawr College. Miss Wade plans to continue her studies 
at Yale University and is writing her doctoral dissertation on Hellenistic 
sculpture. Mr. Gibson Danes, now teaching at the University of Texas, after 
his return from service in the United States Navy, was given an award of 
$300. He received a B.F.A. degree from the Art Institute of Chicago and 
the B.S. and M.A. from Northwestern University. Mr. Danes has held a 
Carnegie scholarship for study at the Institut d’Art et d’Archeologie 
and has taught at Stephens College and Northwestern University as well 
as the University of Texas. He wishes to study for the doctorate at Yale 
University, where he will concentrate in Modern and Latin American art. 
A sixth award of $400 was made to Mr. Eugene Branham, a promising 
young student of Howard University. Mr. Branham is completing the 
requirements for the Master of Arts degree and intends to continue his 
research in the field of American Art. 

In order to assist a larger number of candidates this year, the Committee 
made six awards of smaller sums in place of one large grant and a few 
smaller ones. In making these grants, the Committee on awards has been 
guided by consideration of the scholarly accomplishment and the promise 
of the candidates. Agnes Rindge Claflin is chairman of the Committee. 
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SOUTHEASTERN REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


The Southeastern Regional Conference of the College Art Association 
met at the University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia, on April 13, 1946. This 
was the first meeting since the war, when activities had to be suspended 
because of transportation difficulties. The meeting this year was held in 
conjunction with the Southeastern Arts Association and collaboration with 
this larger group proved very beneficial to the interests of the CAA meeting 
which was held on the last day. Many of the college and university members 
of both groups found a common ground of interest and a number from 
different groups found it of mutual benefit to discuss problems shared 
by all. 

After a brief reorganization meeting the morning program consisted of 
a roundtable discussion on the subject “What should be the place of the 
colleges in preparing designers for industry?” Howard Thomas, Professor 
of Art at the University of Georgia, presided, as President of the South- 
eastern Regional Conference. Panel members frora business and industry 
discussed the question with panel members from education. It was em- 
phasized by one panel member from industry, Mr. Rey Neville, Director 
of Styling, Designing and Merchandising of a furniture company, that 
the greatest requisites for designers, in his opinion, were a lively imagina- 
tion and humanistic studies, especially a knowledge of the history of 
architecture. Other speakers from educational institutions suggested that the 
colleges cannot produce designers but can point the way to professional 
fields and opportunities, possibly making vital contacts with industrial 
designers, letting specific training come after college work. 

A luncheon meeting, presided over by Lamar Dodd, Head of the 
Department of Art at the University of Georgia, was held at the Hotel 
Georgian. C. Wilmer Heory, Architect, and Harold Bush-Brown, Head of 
the Department of Architecture of Georgia School of Technology, talked 
briefly on “Southern Architecture of the Future.” 

The afternoon meeting consisted of a symposium on southern archi- 
tecture of the past, Florence H. Robinson, Professor of Art at Sweet Briar 
College, presiding. The following papers were read: 

“Medieval Architecture in America before 1620", Henry Chandlee For- 
man, Professor of Art at Agnes Scott College 

“Some Jeffersonian Houses of the Piedmont Region of Virginia”, Robert 
C. Smith, Associate Professor of Art at Sweet Briar College 

“Early Republican and Greek Revival Architecture of Georgia”, Harold 
Bush-Brown, Professor of Architecture at Georgia School of Technology. 

At the business meeting, Howard Thomas and Florence H. Robinson 
were reelected President and Secretary-Treasurer, respectively. 


OHIO VALLEY CONFERENCE REVIVED 


The Ohio Valley Art Conference will hold its first meeting since the 
war on Saturday, May 25th at Oberlin College under the guidance of 
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Clarence Ward. There will be a roundtable discussion and one or more 


papers, followed by a joint meeting with the American Society for 
Aesthetics. 


LOAN OF COLOR REPRODUCTIONS AT BALL STATE 


Miss Evelyn Hoke reports that Ball State Teachers College at Muncie, 
Indiana has formed a collection of framed color reproductions of paintings 
which are available for loans to students without charge. The Teaching 
Materials Service handles matting, framing, and finishing work, and reports 
the average cost including the print has been about eight dollars per picture. 
There are now about 150 pictures in the collection as selected by members 
of the art department and a committee of art students. Among the prints 
popular with students are works by Cézanne, Monet, Degas, Van Gogh, 
Winslow Homer, Preston Dickinson, Demuth, Grant Wood, O'Keefe, 
Speicher, Kroll, Brook, Burchfield, Sheets, Dehn, Franz Marc, Hofer, Derain 
and Dufy. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES PLANS PRINTS 


The Association of American Colleges through its Commission on the 
Arts is investigating the possibility of circulating low cost color reproduc- 
tions of masterpieces and contemporary works of art among member col- 


leges. It is hoped that the 11” x 14” size can be sold at 25¢ and a framed 
16” x 20” print for one dollar. 


ART ON THE AIR 


Dr. Arthur Prichard Moor broadcasts during May over WNYC, Fridays 
8:30 to 8:45 P.M. a series called “Travelart” dealing with Egypt, China, 
India, and Mexico. 

The City Art Museum of St. Louis has a regular Monday afternoon 


program (KFUO, 5:15 P.M.). Featured during May are talks on works by 
Rodin, Holbein and Winslow Homer. 


NATIONAL CERAMIC EXHIBITION RESUMED 


The National Ceramic Exhibition, discontinued during the war years, 
will be resumed in November 1946 at the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, 
after which the exhibition will go on circuit. It is planned to establish 
regional juries in Los Angeles, Cleveland, New York City, Chicago and 
New Orleans. 


EGYPTIAN DISPLAY AND VICTORIAN GALLERY 
AT METROPOLITAN 


The Metropolitan Museum of New York has rearranged its Egyptian 
wing to emphasize the humanized character of this ancient culture. Home 
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life, agriculture, sport and travel, arts and crafts, and jewelry are espe- 
cially well presented. 

In the main picture gallery is a temporary exhibition arranged by Albert 
TenEyck Gardner and entitled “The Taste of the Seventies”. It is centered 
around the collection old masters purchased in 1871 and hung from floor 
to ceiling in the Victorian taste, Among the old masters acquired that year 
are Frans Hals’ Malle Babbe, Jordaen’s Visit of St. John to the Infant 
Jesus and Tiepolo’s Investiture of Bishop Harold. Also shown are such old 
favorites and/or horrors as Rosa Bonheur’s Horse Fair, Eastman Johnson's 
Hatch Family, Winterhalter’s Florinda group, Bastien Lepage’s Joan of Arc 
and such sculptural gems as Hiram Powers’ California and William Story’s 
Cleopatra. 


HISTORY OF MEDICINE-IN-ART 


An exhibition of prints entitled the History of Medicine-in-Art was 
held at New York University College of Medicine from April 15th to 27th. 
The prints, lent by Dr. Clements C. Fry of Yale University, included ex- 


amples of work by Lucas Van Leyden, Rembrandt, Rowlandson, Daumier, 
Cruikshank and others. 


CHAGALL AT MODERN 


The Museum of Modern Art, as a sort of farewell party to the erstwhile 
Parisian has arranged an excellent one-man show of Marc Chagall’s work 
ranging from his pre-Paris period of 1909-10 under the influence of Kand- 
insky and the Briicke to New York 1946. His distinctive and delightful 
painting maintains a surprising uniformity across nearly forty years of 
fantasies. The pigment is richer in many of the recent paintings but the 
subject matter is still drawn from that helter-skelter, stream-of-conscious 
world that reminds one of Proust retold by Harpo Marx. Sidelights: the 
black and white work and the costume designs for the ballet, Alekko. 


GAUGUIN EXHIBITION 


An important exhibition of paintings and prints by Paul Gauguin was 
held during May at the Wildenstein Galleries in New York for the benefit 
of the New York Infirmary. The collection of Tahitian works was particu- 
larly fine and gave an opportunity to see in one gallery such beautiful 
paintings as the Tahitian Women with Red Mango (William Church 
Osborn Coll.), “Ia Orana Maria” (Samuel A. Lewisohn Coll.), The Call 
(Cleveland Museum of Art) and the “J Rare Te Oviri” (Minneapolis Insti- 
tute of Art). The earliest period, the Martinique work, and the Arles period 
were hardly represented at all but there were many fine landscapes from 
Brittany. One missed the large religious subjects which are not avail- 
able in American collections. 

The exhibition also revealed the unevenness of Gauguin’s painting, for 
there were several canvases that were downright bad, either dark in color, 
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awkward in design or dull in execution, and yet unquestionably painted by 
Gauguin. It is unfortunate that in such a splendid exhibition certain of 
the best Gauguins in this country had to be omitted, such as the large 
D’ou venons nous? in Boston, the fine series at the Art Institute and the 
very delicate Arles Landscape at the Indianapolis Museum. 


PRE-RAPHAELITES AT FOGG 


The Fogg Museum of Art at Harvard is holding an exhibition, “The 
Pre-Raphaelites and their Circle” until June 1, selected from the Grenville 
Winthrop bequest and augmented with works lent by the daughters of 
Charles Eliot Norton. Although the Pre-Raphaelites are not admired 
according to modern standards of taste they were of much significance as 
an artistic group in early Victorian England. The collection of Pre- 
Raphaelites in the Winthrop bequest is unsurpassed in this country. 
Rossetti’s Blessed Damosel is the most famous work in the group. Also 
represented are Millais, Holman Hunt, Watts and Burne Jones. Adjoining 
the exhibition is a collection of drawings and paintings by John Ruskin, 
friend of Harvard’s Charles Eliot Norton and champion of the P. R. B. 


NEBRASKA ART ASSOCIATION SHOW 


The Nebraska Art Association held its annual exhibition of contem- 
porary art at the University of Nebraska in March, including 206 items of 
oil painting, water color, drawings, prints and sculpture by American and 
European artists, selected by Prof. Dwight Kirsch, head of the univer- 
sity’s art department. A two man jury, Philip R. Adams, director of the 
Cincinnati Museum Association and Henry R. Hope, chairman of Indiana 
University Fine Arts Department recommended the following purchases 
which were later made from the Hall Fund of the University of Nebraska: 
Jack Levine, Pensionnaire, oil painting; B. J. O. Nordfeldt, Rooster, oil 
painting; Charles Demuth, Backdrop of East Lynn, watercolor; Everett 
Shinn, Ecole de Medicine, pastel; Pop Hart, Spring in New Orleans, draw- 
ing; José de Creeft, Juanito, sculpture in serpentine marble. Several other 
works were purchased from the exhibition by the Nebraska Art Association. 
The combined acquisitions have been added to the permanent collection 
which includes fine examples by Glackens, Dickinson, Marin, Kuhn, 
Weber, Kuniyoshi, Gaston Lachaise, Flannagan and many other distin- 
guished artists. 


EXHIBITION AT WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Washington University of St. Louis is holding an exhibition from its 
collection of 19th and goth century art until May 15th. Among the 1gth 
century artists represented are Turner, Crome, Corot, Bingham and Eakins. 
The goth century group includes paintings by Picasso, Gris, Leger, Miro, 
Klee, Berman, Tanguy, Ernst, Zerbe, de Diego, Tamayo, Guston, and 
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others, as well as prints and drawings by Hayter, Matta, Kuniyoshi, Maillol, 
Kokoschka, Chagall, Grosz, and Barlach. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY ART CENTER EXHIBITS 


During the 1946-47 season Indiana University Art Center held the 
following important exhibitions: Medieval Art (November) a collection 
of paintings, sculpture and decorative art lent by E. and A. Silberman 
Galleries; Renaissance Art (February) a similar collection lent by the 
same dealer; Contemporary American Painting (April) a small group show 
of important paintings by Weber, Kuniyoshi, Kuhn, Hartley, Zerbe, Knaths, 
Stuart Davis, Ben Shahn, Hyman Bloom and others; Contemporary Water 
Colors and Drawings (May) a large international show including examples 
of Picasso, Matisse, Leger, Marc, Klee, Grosz, Dix, Feininger, Chagall, 
Dufy, Vlaminck, Tamayo, Matta, Miro, Moore, Sutherland, Kuniyoshi, 
Gropper, Peirce, Shahn, and many others. 


AFA INVESTIGATES EVERYDAY ARTS 


The American Federation of Arts is sending out a questionnaire to 
museums for the purpose of surveying activities related to the “everyday 
arts” of home decoration, architecture, city planning, industry, wearing 
apparel, and jewelry. 


THE SISTINE MADONNA 


Raphael's Sistine Madonna is in Moscow where it is said to be held as a 
reparation item. (Neue Volkszeitung, New York, April 27, 1946.) So far, 
no information has been received here regarding other works from the 
Dresden collections, of which the Raphael painting formed a part. 


MUSEUM TRAINING 


As part of the AFA Washington meeting there will be a panel discussion 
on Training for the Art Museum at 3:00 p.m. on May 18th at the Corcoran 
Gallery. Professor Paul Sachs will lead the discussion. 


VAN DERPOOL TO COLUMBIA 


James Grote Van Derpool, Head of the Art Department at University 
of Illinois, is to succeed the well known architectural historian, Talbot 
Hamlin as Head of Avery Architectural Research Center at Columbia 
University, New York, September 1, 1946. 

Professor Van Derpool’s chief duty will be to act as research advisor 
in the field of architectural history and serve as head of the Avery 
Memorial Architectural Library, which is the ranking institution of its 
kind in the world, taking place alongside the Royal Institute of British 
Architects Library in London and the Bibliothéque des Beaux-Arts in 
Paris. Professor Van Derpool will also occupy a seat in the faculties of the 
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School of Architecture and of Library Service, and conduct a seminar in 
architectural history. 


REPORT FROM BAVARIA 

Captain Edwin Rae, on leave of absence from University of Illinois and 
Fine Arts chief with U. S. Military Government for Bavaria reports that 
the next phase of his duties will be directed toward the re-constitution of 
the German civil and private agencies engaged in the protection of that 
part of the cultural heritage of Western Europe lodged on their soil. The 
de-Nazification process has greatly thinned out the ranks of German art 
historians and other museum personnel to the point that only a skeletal 
framework remains. He states that the rebuilding of the structure of 
museum staffs, teaching bodies and restoration experts upon the existing 
framework will be most difficult. At the present time one man is acting 
as head of both the Alte and the Neue Pinakothek and several other 
institutions as well. The entire staff of the Glyptothek consists of one 
curator-director and one secretary. Professor Rae was successful in organiz- 
ing the first exhibition in Germany since the War, of early masterpieces of 
their national schools, including important Diirers, two Griinewalds and 
other significant works. 

Likewise from Captain Rae comes the good news that the Dutch gy:-vern- 
ment as a gesture of appreciation, is preparing for this country 4 loan 
exhibition of masterpieces of Dutch and Flemish Art that were retrieved 
by the Fine Arts Division of the Military Government for Bavaria. This 


should be displayed in the Midwest early on its itinerary, as the home 
institutions of the personnel are to “receive priority.” Rae states that all 
the important 17th century Dutch painters will be handsomely represented 
as well as many other Dutch and Flemish works. 


ABSTRACT ARTISTS BID FOR ADVERTISING 
Twenty-seven modern artists, including such well known names as 
Fernand Leger, Stuart Davis, William Hayter, Adolph Gottlieb, George 
L. K. Morris and Balcomb Greene, have signed contracts with Troeger- 
Phillips, Inc., a New York agency which will undertake to sell their work 
in the commercial, industrial and applied art fields, under the name 
Modern Art Division. 


THREE BORROWED MASTERPIECES AT METROPOLITAN 

The Metropolitan Museum will display three famed works of art from 
European Museums during the summer. The Good Shepherd from the 
Lateran Museum, Rome; Michelangelo’s Tondo from the Bargello Museum, 
Florence, and Delacroix’s Liberty Guiding the People from the Louvre. 


NEW VISION IN PHOTOGRAPHY 
The Institute of Design, 1009 North State Street, Chicago, announces 
a summer seminar, July 8th to August 8th entitled “The New Vision in 
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Photography” to be conducted by Moholy-Nagy, with the help of Arthur 
Siegel, Berenice Abbott, Erwin Blumenfeld, Gordon Coster, Beaumont 
Newhall, Ed Rosskam, Paul Strand, Frank Scherschel, Roy Stryker, and 
Weegee. An exhibition of work by the participants will be held at the 
end of the course. 


CENTER OF CREATIVE ARTS AT ADELPHI 


Adelphi College announces a Center of Creative Arts from June 24th 
to August 2nd at Adelphi College, Garden City, Long Island, New York 
conducted by the resident artists: Erich Hawkins, Eugene Dana, Robert 
Richman, Ernst Mundt, and Robert Evett, and by the following guest 
artists: Martha Graham, Allen Tate, Aaron Copland, Anais Nin, Ian Hugo 
and Muriel Rukeyser. 


INTERAMERICAN INSTITUTE SUMMER SCHOOL 


North Texas State College, Denton, Texas, announces the Interamerican 
Insitute Summer field school at Guanajuato, Mexico under the direction of 
Carl Benton Compton. 


BLACK MOUNTAIN SUMMER ART INSTITUTE 


The Black Mountain College Summer Art Institute will be held from 
July 2 to August 28 under the direction of Josef Albers. In addition to its 
regular faculty there will be the following guest faculty: Jean Varda and 


Jacob Lawrence (painting), Concetta Scaravaglione and Leo Amino 
(sculpture), Will Burton and Leonard Lionni (advertising). Lectures will 
be given by Walter Gropius, John McAndrew, Balcomb Greene and 
Beaumont Newhall. 


RESOLUTION TO TRUMAN 


A resolution has been sent to President Truman for immediate safe 
return of the two hundred paintings from German museums brought to 
this country now on deposit in the National Gallery. The resolution was 
drawn up by Mrs. Juliana Force of the Whitney Museum and Mr. Fred 
Mortimer Clapp of the Frick Collection. 





Letters to the Editor 


DEAR Mr. LONGMAN: 

Your critical review of John Steuart Curry’s “Pageant of America” 
by Lawrence Schmeckebier in the January 1946 issue of the COLLEGE 
ArT JOURNAL had just been brought to my attention. I am told that 
so and so slew so and so with the jaw bone of an ass. Your attempt 
to slay Curry with the brains of one has failed miserably. Last 
reports have it that Curry is still vertical. 

As regards your review, one might take up your objections piece 
by piece—that is—one slam at a time. After due consideration it 
seemed advisable to touch upon only one or two of your most 
bombastic wallops. For after all—why waste one’s time? You can’t get 
blood out of a turnip even though it be sitting atop a pair of shoul- 
ders instead of growing in a field where nature intended it to be. 

You state that “Curry’s work seldom rises above the level of second 
class illustration.” I readily admit this to be so—for all of those who 
have a second class sense of values. I recall being told by some “es- 
thetically well informed” crusaders that Courbet’s nudes belonged 
in barrooms. That was around 1920. Since then they have reversed 
their decision. Don’t hurry, Mr. Longman, this is merely to inform 


you that friends of Curry’s work will be waiting for you—will 1965, 
be OK? 


You also state that “Curry has painted a few things with artistic 
interest in spite of his esthetic naiveté.” I'll let Bobby Burns answer 
that one. It is a simple little poem from which I have extracted 
several of the verses. 


I am nae poet, in a sense, 

But just a ryhmer, like by chance. 

And hae to learning nae pretense, 
yet what the matter? 

When ‘ere my muse does on me glance 
I jingle at her. 


Your critic folk may cock their nose, 

And say, “How can you e’er propose, 

You, wha ken hardly verse from prose, 
to make a song?” 

But, by your leaves, my learned foes 
ye’re maybe wrong. 


What's a’ your jargon of your schools, 
Your latin names for horns and stools, 
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If honest nature made you fools, 
what sairs your grammers? 

Ye'd better ta’an up spades and shools, 
or knappin hammers. 


A set o’ dull, conceited hashes, 

Confuse their brains in college classes! 

They go in striks, and come out asses, 
plain truth to speak; 

And syne they think to climb Parnassus 
by dint o’ Greek. 


Give me ae spark o’ natures fire, 

That's a’ the learning I desire; 

Then, though I drudge through dub and mire, 
at plough or cart 

My muse, though homely in attire, 
may touch the heart. 


There were a number of other statements in your review that 
belong in the same category as the two I have cited—but why bore 
the poor innocent public? You know what I mean Mr. Longman. 

Harry WICKEY 
Lewisburg, Pa. 
Sir: 

I regret that Mr. Wickey does not agree with me as to the un- 
importance of Curry’s painting, but I do not see any specific point 
to which to reply. Apparently he is objecting to modern forms of 
art expression in the name of local scene illustration, but this hack- 
neyed issue should not be revived in your pages. Otherwise I should 
send you letters of approval received since the review was published. 

It should be made clear that none of this concerns Mr. Schmecke- 
bier’s capable treatment of the subject. 

Lester D. LONGMAN 
University of Iowa 


Sir: 


I think you covered the recent German art fracas admirably. The 
only thing I missed was the suggestion of one despairing colleague 
that it would have been easier to ship the needed coal to Europe 
than the paintings to America. It wouldn’t have been necessary to 
have experts wrap up the coal. 

J. L. FAmsan, Jr. 
Williams College 












Book Reviews 





Built in USA, 1932-1944, edited by Elizabeth L. Mock, Preface by Philip L. 
Goodwin. 128 p., 163 ill. 44 drawings. New York, 1944, Museum of 
Modern Art. $3.00. 

This book is the “catalog” of the architectural section of the exhibition, 
Art in Progress, held at the Museum of Modern Art in the summer of 
1944. The purpose of the exhibition and the book was to show the chief 
developments in building in this country since the Museum's International 
Exhibition of Modern Architecture held in 1932. The most important 
feature of the book, as with most works in the field of art, is its illustra- 
tions. These have been well chosen and present one or more examples of 
representative work in the typical fields of modern building—the private 
dwelling, large and small; housing developments; public or semi-public 
institutions, such as schools, hospitals, museums, city halls, etc.; buildings 
of industry (the research laboratory, the factory); buildings of commerce 
(stores and office buildings), and finally, large public works (bridges, and 
constructions of the Tennessee Valley Authority). The structural materials 
of the larger projects are almost exclusively steel and reinforced concrete; 
in the smaller buildings (individual houses and housing groups) wood 
occurs most frequently (steel and reinforced concrete are used only in the 
more expensive houses). Exterior walls, bearing and non-bearing, are built 
for the most part of wood, brick and stone, and the same materials, along 
with stucco, predominate as exterior and interior finish. 

The materials of structure and the structural systems are essentially 
those which prevailed widely in the previous period presented in the 
exhibition of 1932. Wood, brick and stone are ages old, steel and reinforced 
concrete have been in widespread use for generations; no basically new 
structural material or structural principle is revealed in the works shown 
in the book. What has happened since 1932, as Elizabeth Mock points out 
in her very well written essay, has been the rather speedy acceptance by 
the best architects in the country and the progressively-minded part of 
the general public of the fundamental ideas championed by such leaders 
as Frank Lloyd Wright, Le Corbusier, Mies van der Rohe and Walter 
Gropius. The architect has won the battle to free himself from bondage 
to past ideas and no longer thinks of architecture in terms mainly of 
facades, central axes, the juggling of solids and the application of Greek 
or Roman or Gothic or Renaissance or, for that matter, any kind of 
ornament. It is evident from the illustrations in the book that he is think- 
ing rather of designing buildings to fit their purpose of the truthful 
use of the available materials, and no longer feels bound to consult 
Anthemius of Tralles about it. He is beginning to realize that architec- 
ture must be as clean as a hound’s tooth and as functional and free of 
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superfluous features as a flower. He knows that there is to be no more 
gilding of lilies and making of silk purses out of sows’ ears. He is aware 
that he must try to design with the economy of means and fitness to use 
found in living things, but that his buildings will be different from the 
things of nature in that they are made to serve directly human physical 
and spiritual needs and because they do not grow but are constructed out 
of “dead” materials. 

The American architect has freed himself, in the past decade or so, 
to think rationally and to work soundly. He now perhaps realizes the 
truth of those words of Thoreau which feli upon deaf ears one hundred 
years ago, and also not so long ago: “What of architectural beauty I now 
see, I know has grown from within outward, out of the necessities and 
character of the indweller, who is the only builder—out of some un- 
conscious truthfulness, and nobleness, without ever a thought for the 
appearance; and whatever additional beauty of this kind is destined to be 
produced will be preceded by a like unconscious beauty of life.” If we find 
it difficult to accept the idea that no thought should be given to appearance 
in architecture, we might alter this slightly and say that architecture must 
be so direct and simple and honest (like the Pennsylvania barn shown in 
the book) that it seems that no thought had been given to its appearance. 
In the final analysis the roots of good and great architecture have the deep 
anchorage in life that Thoreau claims for them. 

The architect has gained his freedom, but he has achieved little more, 
perhaps, than that. The selections in the book, although many of the 
buildings are clean-cut and fine, demonstrate, I think, that our architecture 
is far from maturity. Architecture is first and foremost construction for use, 
but to be complete it must be more than that. Most of the buildings in the 
book should be better than they are, in the sense that a bridge by Maillart 
is surpassingly better than almost all other reinforced concrete bridges, 
or that a hangar by Freyssinet is a supreme achievement whereas most 
other buildings of a like character are chiefly useful only. They must be 
better, certainly, than something totally false, like an imitation of Renais- 
sance or Colonial, but they must be better also in the sense that the 
Parthenon was better than its predecessors, which, though basically right, 
were immature—better, than, by being refined and complete as a whole 
and in all of their details. The architect must do for each building type 
what Mies van der Rohe did for a factory-type in his Metallurgical Re- 
search Building (as clean-cut as Albert Kahn’s factories are, they still 
remain “raw” and incomplete as architecture). The architect must, further- 
more, avoid many pitfalls of over-design and over-expression in the quest 
of this perfection if he is to attain the truthfulness of which Thoreau 
speaks. The greatest of architects sometimes have their blindspots and 
these impair their works. Wright is an example of a great architect who 
habitually overdesigns his buildings and especially his building interiors 
and their furnishings (one has the uneasy feeling in the case of “Falling 
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Water” that he made his building a little too “interesting”). The problem, 
it seems, is to retain a just balance between over-design and under. 
refinement, and this is one of the most difficult aspects of architecture, 
The pioneering stage in modern architecture may be said to be over; we 
must now develop the discernment and sensitivity which will enable us to 
refine our buildings and make them architecture. I consider it a defect in 
an otherwise good and useful book that this has not been pointed out. 
HowarD DEARSTYNE 
Cranbrook Academy of Art 


Joun ROTHENSTEIN, Augustus John, 26 p., 96 plates. Phaidon Press, London, 
1944, George Allen and Unwin Ltd.; New York, The Oxford University 
Press. $5.50. 

Augustus John is an unusual painter for his time. His art will not 
fit as easily into any existing category as, for instance, that of Wilson 
Steer or Walter Sickert into the British version of impressionism, For this 
Welshman, born in 1878, displays a romanticism which has little in com- 
mon with the guiding influences of his generation in the art of the French 
Fauves and abstractionists. It is not an easy matter to estimate John’s im- 
portance, but his individualism and something of the paradoxical quality 
of his art are brought out in the generalised and rather philosophical 
introduction by the director of the Tate Gallery and editor of the 
Phaidon series on British artists. Mr. John Rothenstein shows a distinct 
sympathy with the romantic temperament and outlook, though he realises 
that they are out of place in the world of to-day. He is also partial to 
Augustus John because of his mastery, albeit an instinctive mastery, of 
the craft of painting in view of the modern “decline in the capacity of 
painters for the actual handling of paint.” Moreover John, the “pure” 
painter requires no guiding theories such as were adopted by the practi- 
tioners of vorticism or cubism and other artistic doctrines. The painter's 
own statements, here quoted from his Fragment of an Autobiography, 
indicate a passionate belief in individual genius and personality: applying 
ideas on art to life itself, John says, “. . . at last and from a certain distance 
a Pattern will emerge, which, though not of our designing, is the Key and 
the signature of Personality.” Perhaps in statements like this lies the key 
to John’s cavalier attitude to the outside influences which he has appro- 
priated from a number of sources. 

Mr. Rothenstein notes John’s mastery of draughtsmanship as well as of 
the handling of paint and thus implies his one important link with the 
British tradition. For that delicate linearism which characterised the Celtic 
and Anglo-Saxon manuscript illuminations has reappeared at intervals in 
Gothic painting, Tudor portraiture, William Blake and the Pre- 
Raphaelites. From the quite paradoxical statement (in view of what has 
already been said in this essay) that John’s painting is most successful 
when it most closely approaches drawing, one may deduct this author's 
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preference for the early work which is more linear and monumental than 
the later. John is seen as a-muralist frustrated by the lack of commissions. 
In this connection one of the chief virtues of the book is in reproducing 
several early figure compositions like the Lyric Ecstasy of about 1911 (col- 
lection of Hugo Pitman), but it is a pity that the study for an unexecuted 
Canadian War Memorial was not included in the illustrations. 

Line and composition, however, do not fully account even for John’s 
early work. Very little apart from remarks of a general sort is said about 
his striking use of colour and the reader must depend on the reproduction 
of only one of the Dorset studies, the oddly titled Hour at Ower of 1914 
(collection of Mrs. William Cazalet), for an impression of his intense 
harmonies. 

Of portraiture a fuller account is given. Never a portraitist in the com- 
pletely professional sense John has, according to Mr. Rothenstein, been 
able to take up or abandon this department of painting as he chooses; 
but he is also able thus to give fresh and spontaneous expression to the 
qualities of individualism, nobility or courage which he discerns in his 
sitters. To go a trifle further than Mr. Rothenstein’s account, one suspects 
that John deliberately chooses unusual people possessing these traits to 
portray, a fact which is borne out by the series of remarkable portraits here 
reproduced. The best feature of the book is the collection of personalities 
such as the keen, dignified Joseph Widener, the emaciated, spiritual Very 
Rev. M. C. Darcy, Master of Campion Hall, Oxford, the frail Arthur 


Symons, the sensitive W. B. Yeats, and the vigorous Stresemann and 
G. B. Shaw. 


One regrets the omission of the famous Smiling Lady which represents 
one important constant factor in John’s style: his ability to secure and 
monumentalise an elusive but recurrent charm of expression. To be sure, 
this same quality is found in some of the reproduced drawings of faces 
and portraits of children. The other masterpiece of Augustus John, the 
sensitive, yet strong Madame Suggia of about 1923 (Tate Gallery) is 
included in the plates. The book might easily have profited by the in- 
clusion of two pictures in Canadian collections: the Canadian Soldier in 
the National Gallery of Canada (to supplement the quite different version 
in the book), and the brilliantly sinister Marchesa Casati of the Art Gallery 
of Toronto (instead of the reproduced version with its disturbing 
Leonardesque background). A biographical sketch, a brief bibliography 
and fuller notes on at least some of the pictures would have made the 
book more useful to students. 

One looks forward to subsequent volumes in the Phaidon series on 
British artists which already includes one on Wilson Steer. Through this 
medium, British painting which has hitherto lacked publicity will assume 
its proper place beside the art of other countries in the study of the 


modern period. R. H. Hupparp 


National Gallery of Canada 
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BARON JOSEPH VAN DER Exst, The Last Flowering of the Middle Ages, 
127 p., 107 pl. (of which 15 in color). Garden City, N.Y., 1944, Double- 
day, Doran. $7.50. 

This handsome volume, beautifully printed and richly illustrated with 
the best-known examples of Flemish painting, is one of the most attractive 
books of its kind to appear in recent years, and a real achievement for 
its publisher under difficult wartime conditions. 

It is all the more disappointing, therefore, when one looks into it 
carefully, to find that it does not deal primarily with Flemish painting, 
as might be expected, but seems to be rather an illustrated panegyric of 
Flanders. “The pictures of the masters,” says the author, “are magic case- 
ments through which we look into the world of long ago.” On the basis 
of this truism the author has created for us word pictures of his native 
country, its people and painters, corresponding closely to the paintings he 
reproduces; he has even introduced photographs of modern Flemish faces 
presumably (but somewhat questionably) demonstrating further the na- 
tional character of the persons represented in the paintings. 

This is interesting enough from the point of view of history, and, like 
the practice of introducing quotations from contemporary documentary 
material, has long been recognized as a valuable means of helping to 
recreate the atmosphere of the historical past. But such exploitation of the 
subject matter of any field of art does not constitute a study of that art. 

The omission of any serious stylistic discussion of fifteenth century 
Flemish art and its manifold unsolved problems is obviously due neither 
to oversight on the part of the author nor to his inability to deal with 
such problems, since he is a connoisseur of Flemish painting; but for 
some reason, he has chosen rather, “to tell something about the nation of 
artists and craftsmen who made possible this unique flowering of art at 
the close of the Middle Ages,” thus, according to the publisher’s blurb, 
“abandoning the dry-as-dust technique of formal artistic criticism . . .” 
—a somewhat questionable conception of critical method, to say the least. 
As a matter of fact, at the very end of the book there is a section headed 
The Flemish Style, in which the author neatly side-steps the whole knotty 
question of form and concentrates on content which, he says, “dictates 
form and infuses it.” But the art critic realizes that these two—form and 
content—go hand in hand, and that an understanding of each, not only 
of one through the other, is necessary for a complete understanding of 
the art. 

As justification for his point of view, the author of this book uses Taine’s 
well-known theory, expressed in his essay, “The art of Painting in the 
Low Countries,” of three stages in the natural evolution of a given period 
of art: first the seed, that is, the race; then the plant, that is, the people; 
and finally the flower, that is the art, notably the painting. But Taine’s 
theory, which he presents at some length and in considerable detail as 
applied to Flemish art of the Renaissance period, must be taken in its 
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entirety in order to be correctly understood. This is not done in the 
present volume, for only the plant (the nation or people) and the flower 
(the art) are presented; no attempt is made to account for the character- 
istics of the plant or even to identify its species, and we find ourselves 
confronted throughout the book with the incontrovertible fact that this 
flower grew on this plant! What mysteries are concealed in the seed, what 
vicissitudes of time and place, of transplantation and cultivation had 
already affected the seed which, when planted in this particular congenial 
soil of Flanders and germinated under the warmth of the patronage of the 
rich dukes of Burgundy, produced this plant and flower, we are not told. 

And this, I believe, in the case of Flemish art is a serious omission. For 
the seed which is the Germanic race, was scattered far and wide in northern 
Europe during the Middle Ages, and now and again, here and there, came 
to a variety of flowerings in art, as, for example, the manuscript illumina- 
tions of the Carolingian and the Ottonian and the Winchester schools. 
At the close of the Middle Ages, as is well described by Baron van der Elst, 
circumstances were peculiarly favorable for the germination of the seed, 
but not only in Belgium and France; in various other parts of northern 
Europe also, plants from the same seeds of somewhat different but equally 
promising vigor, and under like favorable circumstances, were putting 
forth shoots. One of these other fertile spots was the North Netherlands— 
modern Holland as distinguished from modern Belgium—and particularly 
Gelder, from which came, toward the end of the fourteenth century, the 
apparently fully-formed artists Claus Sluter and his nephew, Claus de 
Werve, Jan Maelwael, and probably Jan van Eyck. These facts, which the 
author notes in passing, seem to be important, though this is not the 
place to discuss in detail what native qualities these artists brought with 
them, aad how these qualities were modified by or became fused with the 
elements of Flemish and French character at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. It is sufficient for the present purpose to point out that Flemish 
painting cannot wholly be explained by describing the people among whom 
it was produced; that artists and influences from Germanic countries other 
than the South Netherlands contributed in varying degrees to this art; 
that, in short (to refer to Taine’s theory once more) it is, in the final 
analysis, not the plant but the hybrid seed that produced this particular 
plant which should be studied and analyzed for an understanding of its 
flower. 

One more point should be noted. The title of this book, “The Last 
Flowering of the Middle Ages,” is 1aisleading. It is well to remember that, 
although Flemish painting did appear at the end of the Middle Ages, its 
character is not a product of the mystical medieval spirit alone, but of 
this spirit brought down to earth by repeated contacts during the latter 
half of the fourteenth century with the more worldly art of Italy. Thus 
Flemish painting is much more than the final stage of medieval art; it is 
also the beginning of a new art in the North—a Renaissance different from 
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that in Italy, but no less vigorous and positive in its reaching out toward 
new artistic ends and expressions. 

The illustrations of this book, many of which are excellent colored plates, 
are ample and, for the most part, sufficiently sharp for a detailed study of 
the pictures. This feature alone makes the book worth owning. Two 
mechanical details concerning the illustrations make them particularly 
useful: the alphabetical list of the artists whose works are illustrated in 
the book, and the inclusion of the dimensions of the original painting in 
the legend under each reproduction. Apart from the illustrations, how- 
ever, this book offers little of value to serious students of art but, be- 
cause of its genial, charming style, and its vivid descriptions and 
sprightly anecdotes, will doubtless find many admirers in the general read- 
ing public. 

MARGARET RICKERT 
University of Chicago 


Freperic TAuBEs, Studio Secrets, xii 4 134 p., 4 pl. and illustrations in 
ink. New York, 1943, Watson-Guptill. $3.50. 

This book like others by Taubes, deals with problems of sound crafts- 
manship and reveals some little known studio practices of the professional 
painter. Artists are rarely writers of books. If they were we might have a 
better idea of the technical procedure underlying the works of such men as 
Titian, Tintoretto, and Rubens. As it is, much mystery surrounds their 
habits of work and speculations abound as to the techniques of the old 
masters. We do know that their painting has stood up remarkably well 
through the centuries, and that their methods must have been sound. 

In recent years a number of publications such as those by Doerner, 
Laurie, Hiller, Fischer, Mayer, etc., have brought the attention of artists 
to the importance of sound craftsmanship. They have shown reasons for 
the deterioration of much recent work and have proposed better methods. 
Through study with men like Doerner of Munich, and by investigating, 
copying, and analyzing the masters Mr. Taubes, a practicing painter, has 
accumulated a great deal of knowledge of technique. In simple language 
he answers the questions which trouble the young, and often, also, the 
older professional painter. Is my canvas properly sized: Will it stand the 
test of time? Is the paint properly ground, the pigment permanent? Will 
the appearance change? What mistakes should I avoid to secure per- 
manency? He gives advice which is easily followed and well worth looking 
into. One cannot say that as a reference book it is on the same level as the 
work of some of the above mentioned authors. On the other hand, it 
contains technical advice which is not in any of those books. 

An unusual and very helpful chapter is the last one which deals with 
the finishing of frames. This information will be highly appreciated by the 
professional painter. Fine frames are without doubt the most expensive 
single item of the complete picture, and exhibitions abound with work 
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which would be much improved by more suitable frames. Mr. Taubes’ 
advice is basic and easily understood. 

The book is illustrated by diagrams and drawings of the author, which 
help greatly to clarify his points. All in all, Mr. Taubes’ book is a real 
contribution in the field of the practice of painting. 


Freperic TaAuBes, Oil Painting for the Beginner. xi + 148 p., 37 ill. (of 
which 8 in color). New York, 1944, Watson-Guptill. $6.00. 


This is a valuable book for the beginner and will help him start his 
career on a sound basis. Instead of esthetic theories and speculations, 
Mr. Taubes brings the matter down to earth and goes after solid crafts- 
manship. The preparation of the surface of canvas or boards, the different 
qualities of brushes and their functions, the nature of oils, vanishes, pig- 
ments, etc., are discussed and carefully analyzed. Much advice is given on 
the mixing of colors, a knowledge of which is of great value to the beginner. 
A good deal of space is allowed to a step-by-step description of the painting 
of a portrait, a landscape, and a still-life. 

No doubt, there are other valid methods, some of them quite different 
from author's, but there is no doubt that his is a sound method which 
can be very useful. If the reader will take the trouble to verify the author’s 
points by experiments of his own, he will learn a good deal, and the book 
should serve as an antidote for the sloppy method of teaching painting 
which is so common in modern ateliers. The use of imprimatura and 
colored grounds, for instance, will open the student's eyes to new possi- 
bilities, stir his imagination, and arouse his creative spirit. A method of 
procedure outlined carefully, and showing the importance of each step as 
a contributing factor toward the final result is, undoubtedly, of great value 
to the beginner. It will teach him to plan his work all the way to its 
completion, which is important even for the more mature artist, although 
he may not adhere absolutely to the author's point of view. The book 
abounds in illustrations: drawings, diagrams, and color charts which 
graphically illustrate the author's points and facilitate experimentation on 
the part of the student. A chapter on varnishing the painting, and the 
use of old canvases closes the treatise. Since the book is wholly concerned 
with painting technique, a certain amount of draughtsmanship is taken 
for granted, and indeed is necessary if the student wants to get the full 
benefit of the author's advice and help. It is said that an artist is not made 
but born. A good craftsman, however, can be made, and Mr. Taubes is 
aiding in this process. One might add, that only with sound craftsmanship 
can a great artist arrive at his true stature. 


F. W. Watson and NorMan KENT, eds., Watercolor Demonstrated By 23 
American Painters, 100 p., 101 ill. (of which 8 in color). New York, 1945, 
Watson-Guptill. $5.00. 

For the beginner and even for the professional painter, this book con- 
tains much helpful material. Watercolor is a popular medium in this 
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country, and a number of books have been published on the subject. This 
one has a rather novel character. The authors visited several prominent 
watercolor painters and have given each a small chapter in the book. 
A biographical note introduces us to the artist, who then gives a description 
of his methods, composition, palette, and other technical advice. At least 
one, and sometimes several reproductions in black and white or color 
accompany each article. In some cases, the painter goes to the trouble of 
showing in separate photographs or diagrams the gradual development and 
finishing of his work. Both the beginner and the professional painter may 
find helpful material in this feature. There is a certain amount of repeti- 
tion, doubtless unavoidable in such an introduction into the methods and 
techniques of watercolor painting. The book just misses being a true text- 
book on watercolor technique. There are too many unanswered questions, 
because much basic knowledge is taken for granted by each artist. Sig- 
nificantly, some of the most helpful hints are found in the few words and 
diagrams contributed by O'Hara, himself the author of a well-known book 
on watercolor technique. It might be pointed out that the selection of 
painters is by no means based on their value as artists, but rather on their 
capacity as technicians. Whether the biographical notes on the authors were 
necessary is questionable. The book is not profound nor exhaustive, but 
will be an aid to the aspiring water-color painter. It is handsomely got 
up and printed on excellent paper. The reproductions are very fine, an 
important point, since, in this book, so much depends on their quality. 
EDMUND GIESBERT 
University of Chicago 


Lyp1A PoweEL, The Art Museum Comes to the School (Foreword and 
Conclusions by Thomas Munro), ix + 160 p., 8 pl. New York, 1944, 
Harpers. $2.00. 

This book is a review of a three year project financed by the General 
Education Board, 1939-1942, to provide art exhibits for school children. 
Participating museums were the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo; Chicago 
Art Institute; Cleveland Museum of Art; Milwaukee Art Institute; Museum 
of Modern Art, New York. A foreword and a conclusion by Thomas Munro, 
Director of Education at the Cleveland Museum and Chairman of the 
Committee for Cooperation between Art Museums and Secondary Schools, 
supplements Mrs. Powel’s comments on the general nature of visual edu- 
cation. Five chapters conveniently deal with the particular program of 
each of the museums concerned. 

The title of the book is somewhat misleading, for, as Mr. Munro points 
out, much of the material under discussion does not have a permanent 
place in the ordinary art museum. Indeed it appears that very little of 
the Museum proper actually went to the School at all. Reproductions, 
design sequences and modern “lendable” objects comprised the majority 
of exhibits. This is not to question the educational value of the exhibits 
distributed, such as “Art in Commerce,” “Art in the Home,” “Modern 
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Dress Design,” “Functionalism in Furniture” and the like, but to point 
out that it was museum technique and museum service to the school rather 
than the quality of museum collections with which the study has been 
primarily concerned. 

Unfortunately, the project sheds little light on the broader benefits of 
visual education mentioned by Mrs. Powel in her opening paragraphs. The 
visual discipline, the training of memory, imagination, observation and 
perception (which complement verbal training in these qualities), the 
development of a means of intellectual as well as emotional communication 
other than words, and the knowledge of human accomplishment which a 
consideration of esthetics in mature school years provides, are all educa- 
tional assets which the museum as a social element can foster. If the school 
is educating the whole man to function freely in society, then society, 
for which the arts have always been historical marks of progress, might 
logically see to it that the arts are included in the routine of the American 
school. Indeed, there are many signs that a change in educational thinking 
is under way. The publication of this book is itself one of them. 

In evaluating the project, Mrs. Powel and Mr. Munro have both made 
pertinent observations on the desiderata of visual education, but there is 
an air of apology about the confession of obstacles encountered which 
leaves the reader in some doubt as to the practical accomplishment. One is 
left, rather, with a strong impression of the missionary zeal which pervades 
the entire book. 

It would have assisted the reader’s appraisal if the analyses of individual 
projects had been reported in a parallel manner. They are interesting to 
anyone who seeks ideas on methods of procedure but since the point is 
constantly made that each solution is based on local conditions, it becomes 
obvious that the seeker may not necessarily find these ideas applicable to 
the conditions under which he must work. Administrative technique is 
frequently stressed at the expense of educational gain. One feels, there- 
fore, that the book will be of greater value to the historian than to the 
educator. 

And yet the historian of the future must beware lest he overemphasize 
the uniqueness of the program, for pioneer work by many museums such 
as the Newark or Worcester Art Museums as well as the work of school 
museums, the Slater Memorial at Norwich, Connecticut; the Art Gallery 
of the Reading, Pennsylvania, School District; the Springville, Utah, High 
School Art Gallery; the Addison Gallery at Phillips Academy Andover, to 
name a few, are apt to be momentarily forgotten. 

In other words, the project is part of a broad educational movement 
rather than the exceptional “adventure in teaching” it might be taken for. 
Since much of this movement has never been adequately written up, the 
book is, nevertheless, a document which will be useful for reference if not 
for bedroom reading. The photographs in particular are informative. One 
wishes that more might have been included. 

Bartlett H. HAYEs, JR. 
Addison Gallery of American Art 
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